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MAY FAIR HOTEL GLENEAGLES HOTEL — 


BERKELEY SQUARE W.I 
LONDON 


ITUATED on the site of old Devonshire 
House, the May Fair is an hotel with 
historic associations, yet replete with 

every modern comfort and appliance. 


Opened only last year it is as English as 
possible in every detail, and there are a large 
number of charming suites of rooms decorated 
to represent some English flower. Every 
bedroom has access to light and air and has 
a private bathroom. 


An innovation in hotel life in Europe has 
been the series of after-dinner Sunday Night 
Celebrity Concerts, when recitals have been 
given by world-famous musicians. Amongst 
those artists who have already appeared are 
John McCormack, Kubelik, Pachmann, Elena 
Gerhardt, Tom Burke, Johann Strauss and 
his Orchestra. 


Tke Hotel Metropole, Northumberland 
Avenue, in the heart of theatreland, yet 
within ten minutes of the “City”, is world 
famous for. its excellent cuisine, service and 
appointments. 


HOTEL VICTORIA - - LONDON 
GROSVENOR HOTEL- - LONDON 
HOTEL METROPOLE- - BRIGHTON 
HOTEL METROPOLE - FOLKESTONE 
CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL - MARGATE 
GRAND HOTEL - - BROADSTAIRS 


PERTHSHIRE 
SCOTLAND. 


HE playground of Britain — Scotland. 

A night’s sleep from London _ lies 

famous Gleneagles, a place of delight 
for every good sportsman. 


Perfect days spent at golf and _ tennis, 
motor drives by glen and mountain, hospitality 
enjoyed at one of the world’s great hotels— 
these are memories that will remain. 


In sunny Ayrshire, is Scotland’s other great 
resort centre — Turnberry Hotel, modernised 
and improved. Sixty additional rooms, perfect 
golf links, a swimming bath, a practice Approach 
Course, tennis and the countryside that Burn’s 
made famous. 


Visit the splendour of the Highlands. Feel 
the indescribable charm of Edinburgh, and the 


romance of ancient cities. 


The hotel-craft that gave the 
ADELPHI HOTEL, LIVERPOOL 


as England’s welcome to the voyager, is 
reflected in L.M.S. hotels in Scotland. 


CENTRAL HOTEL - - GLASGOW 
CALEDONIAN HOTEL - EDINBURGH 
DURNOCK HOTEL - SUTHERLAND 
HIGHLAND HOTEL - STRATHPEFFER 
ST. ENOCH HOTEL - - GLASGOW 


Station Hotels at AYR, DUMFRIES, 
INVERNESS and KYLE of LOCHALSH 


HOTEL METROPOLE TURNBERRY HOTEL 


NORTHUMBERLAND AV. LONDON W.C. ~ 


GORDON HOTELS LTD. 
FRANCIS TOWLE: Managing Director. 


AYRSAITRE™ SCOTLAND 


L.MS. HOTEL SERVICES. 
ARTHUR TOWLE: Controller. 
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Ask for our illustrated booklet T.... 
“Where Dreams Come True’... cov- 
ering the high spots... which will 
enchant you ... charm you... such as 


Geneva Loetschberg Route 
Lausanne-Ouchy Zermatt-Gornergrat 
Bernese Oberland Furka-Oberalp 
Jungfraujoch Grisons Resorts 


St. Gothard-Lugano 


SWITZERLAND 


Go Where Summer Is Glorified..... Amid Sublime Beauty 


in the Grisons 


# JREAK away from the same old summer habits + » » Switzer- towering splendour of the Alps » » » Or if sports lure you 

land is a wonderworld to enchant you » + + Snow .... what a playground! ;,, Golf in the pine-laden coolness 
Ids... . where purple shadows glide » » » Flower- .. your drive will top yards more than your best shot 
Ids ;. 1 . where winds of fragrance drift » » » Iridescent air at homey», Tennis, swimming, climbing . . you are tire- 
brating with colour and light » » » Old world villages and less! + y+ Fishing . . and such trout lurk in those mountain 
gend-haunted castles challenging the charm of the smart, gay streams! y » » Every detail of your trip can be planned here 
sorts » » » Beauty, poetry, romance set against the eternal so that you will miss none of the marvels of Switzerland. 


WISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, A%T75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mcbride & Co 


Change of address 
dresses must be given 


COBURN GILMAN, Editor 


TRAVE wwumes no responsibility for the damage or loss ings submitted for publication, although due care will be taken 
to ineure their safety. Full postage must always be sent that it may be returned if it is unavailable. The contents & 
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be found at any public library. 


ROUND 
AFRICA 
CRUISE 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


Native Dance at Dakar in West Africa 


This is the one Africa Cruise that sails completely around Africa and visits all sections of the continent 


West Africa, with its primitive black life—the real ‘‘Dark Continent’’ ~ South Africa—British Cape Town and 
the old Dutch settlements of the interior ~ Natal with its Zulus; Portuguese Mozambique; and Zanzibar ~ 
Fast Africa and the Big Game Country round Nairobi ~ Egypt—most fascinating of Mediterranean countries. 


With trips to Victoria Falls, Kimberley and its Diamond Mines, Cecil Rhodes’ Tomb in the 
Matopo Hills of Rhodesia, the Mountains of the Moon, the headwaters of the Nile & Khartourn 


Sailing, January 12, 1929, on the new Cunard liner, “Carinthia”. Rates—with return ticket from Europe any time during the year —$1250 & upward 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE -- Sailing June 27 for Iceland, the Scandinavian Countries, France and England 


The favorite surnmer cruise, originated by Raymond-Whitcomb in 1921, and run exclusively by Raymond-Whitcomb in the succeeding years. More 

complete this year than ever before. It will go, for the first time, to Helsingfors, capital of Finland, and Reval, capital of Esthonia. An unequalled 

five weeks’ voyage with visits to Reykjavik in Iceland, the North Cape, the Lands of the Midnight Sun, the Norwegian Fjords, Oslo, Stockholm, and 

Copenhagen, the Baltic Sea, and the Gulf of Finland. Sailing on the S.S. “Carinthia”. Rates, with return ticket at passengers’ convenience, $200 & upward. 
Send for the bookld—“North Cape Cruise” 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Individual Trips planned to meet the wishes of the individual traveler, with Sailing, January 21, 1929, to the famous Mediterranean cities, Egypt 
complete arrangernents by Raymond-Whitcomb. Spring G Summer Tours and the Holy Land, Messina in Sicily, Malta and Cyprus, and rardy 
of varied routes and cost, ranging from de luxe tours that use the famous visited picturesque towns on the Balkan shores of the Adriatic. On 
ocean liners and travel largely by automobile, to simple tours at low prices. the 20,000 ton Cunard liner “Samaria”. Rates, $1000 and upward. 


Land Cruises in America 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Cox. Beacon axp Panx Sravzts, Bostrom, Massacuusetrs 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


In writing to advertisers, please mention Traver 
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Nae majestically 


beside the historic 
Thames, its luxurious 
yet restful atmosphere 
is traditional with all 
that is greatest in 
English hospitality. 


For Tariff apply to: 
HOTEL CECIL LTD. 


421%, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A RELIGIOUS PAGEANT IN PERSIA 


The religious pageants and processions which the Shiah Mohammedans of Persia hold 
pressive sacred spectacles to be found in the Moslem w 


packed ranks of the faithful stretch along the riv 


during the holy days of Muharram are among the most i 
orld. Behind these waving banners, gaily caparisoned horses, and sacred relics, the closel 


er bank as far as the eye can reach. 


IERSIA bound, I was tarrying awhile in Iraq. I had come 
with no clearer idea of the differences between the two 
great branches of Islam than is usual with the traveler. 
pwever, even a short stay on ground where Islam is the 
minant religion is enough to banish forever the notion that 
Mohammedan is merely a Mohammedan and that there is no 
pre to be said about the matter. 
lin Iraq one realizes soon enough that there are two great 
visions of Islam—Sunni and Shiah, words as significant to 
e Mohammedans as Roman Catholic and Protestant are to the 
iristian. These two great 
anches of the Mohammedan 
urch emerged shortly after 
e death of Mahomet. The 
1iah sect came into being 
ter the fruitless struggle of 
li, son-in-law of the Prophet, 
gain the caliphate. The 
viahs believed that Ali and 
s descendants were the only 
xhtful caliphs and contended 
at the caliphate was a God- 
ven office. On the other 
and, a more democratic 
anch of the faith, consisting 
ainly of Arabs, claimed that 
e. office of caliph was elec- 
fe and that the caliph might 


chosen from any Arab 
oslem family. The dis- 
ntent resulting irom this 


indamental disagreement 
used the first great schism in 
e Moslem church and a series 
terrible and bloody religious 
ars. 

Iraq, lying between Sunni 
irkey and Shiah Persia, is 
e holy land of the Shiahs 
ade sacred by the battles and 
aths of their martyrs. At 
ejef, Ali, the son-in-law of 
e Prophet, lies buried. At 
erbela is the holy shrine of 
other great Shiah martyr— 
osain, son of Ali and grand- 
n of Mahomet. Hosain for- 
ited his life in a proud and 
llant effort to win back the 


Sa ees 
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THE HIGHWAY OF THE ‘DEAD ‘PILGRIMS 


Two of the Holiest Cities of the Moslem World—Following One of the Strangest 
Pilgrimages in the Orient—Mourning for Shiah Saints and Martyrs 


By HERMANN NORDEN 


Kerbela is scarcely less sacrosanct. For the Shiah a pilgrimage 
to Nejei or Kerbela is more to be desired than a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Every faithful Shiah makes this pious journey once in 
his life if possible, and many travel there carrying the corpses 
of their relatives to be buried in sacred soil. The sick and the 
aged, as well, come to these cities to die in the odor of sanctity. 

The stream of pilgrims to Nejef and Kerbela is sometimes 
a torrent and sometimes a trickle, but it is endless. On the oc- 
casions of the great festivals these two cities more than triple 
their normal population, but these are not the times when the 
dead arrive in greatest num- 
bers. The gruesome pageant of 
the road is best observed when 
the corpse carriers straggle 
along singly or in small parties. 

We left Bagdad at eight in 
the morning—Saiar Ali, my 
Persian boy, the chauffeur and 
I. Safar is Shiah. Since child- 
hood he has, on_ occasion; 
mourned loudly for Ali and 
wept for Hosain, and he was 
in consequence a most useful 
companion. The tongue of the 
zealot is a great help to the eye 
of the alert traveler. Further- 
more, Safar’s tongue wagged 
busily in several vernaculars in 
gossip with people we met or 
passed. 

At Kadhimein, where we 
crossed the Tigris, we saw our 
first funeral party. A motor- 
car stood outside the city evi- 
dently waiting for someone 
who was in the mosque paying 
homage to the Imam it honors, 
for Kadhimein too is a shrine 
city. As many as fifty per- 
sons had assembled around the 
car on the back seat of which 
was a large coffin, elaborately 
carved. Safar cast an ap 
praising glance over crowd, car 
and coffin. 

“Must have been a person 
of consequence,” he said. 

Before we had covered the 
more than a hundred miles 


wer of Islam from a heretic 
liph. For the Shiah Moslems, 
erefore, the shrine cities of 
ejei and Kerbela are two of 
e most sacred cities in the 
orld. Nejef has become so 
ly that he who is buried here 
Il surely enter paradise; 


AT HOSAIN’S SACRED SHRINE 
To the Shiah Mohammedans the shrine of the martyred Hosain at 
Kerbela is one of the most sacred places on earth, Here Mahomet’s 
grandson was buried after he was killed in his heroic struggle to wrest 
the power of Islam from a rival caliph in 680 A. D. The shrine which 
houses Hosain’s tomb, the goal of several hundred thousand pilgrims 
annually, is crowned by a golden dome and triple minarets which 
dominate the city. This picture shows one of the ornate doorways to 
the shrine which no unbeliever may ever hope to enter. 


that brought us to Nejef I too 
had standards of comparison 
by which I could estimate the 
worldly estate of the deceased. 
There were Fords carrying 
coffins; there were camels and 
horses and donkeys; and there 
were men stumbling through 


From the first to the fifteenth of the month of Muharram, the Shiahs mourn for Hosain, the Prophet’s. grandson. 
cessions of the faithful, naked to the waist and beating their breasts in rhythm to the throbbing of drums. ie 
Mohammedans in the worship of saints and in pilgrimages to their graves—particularly to the shrine cities, Nejef and 

stream of pilgrims moving to these holy goals is a thin trickle, sometimes a torrent, but it is endless. 


the sand of the desert road with oblong bundles slung riflewise 
across their shoulders. As various as the carriers were the 
coffins. Some were factory made. Most were of rough hewn 
boards inexpertly fastened together and tied about with a rope. 
Some were made of wicker. And out of one of the bundles 
carried on a man’s back I saw bones protruding. 

The road from Bagdad had brought us south through a gray 
waste broken by mounds and ridges and crumbling walls—all 
that is left of the splendor that was Babylon—and by noon we 
reached Hillah on the Euphrates. We parked the car near the 
police station, and Safar and the chauffeur went to the bazaar 
in quest of food. I had brought my lunch from the hotel in 
Bagdad, but the zest with which I attacked it did not last. In 
the crowd that assembled around the car to watch me eat was 
a pilgrim, and the stench that came from the bundle on his 
back told as plainly as did its shape that he was a pallbearer. 

When Safar returned he remarked that it was undoubtedly 
a wet corpse and straightway entered into conversation with the 
pallbearer. This talk of wet and dry corpses is somewhat dis- 
concerting at first hearing, but one soon becomes accustomed to 
it. The transporting of a wet corpse, which means a body not 
properly embalmed and dead less than a year, is forbidden by 
law because the state of decomposition makes it a menace; but 
here no more than elsewhere can a prohibition be strictly en- 
forced. Through Basra the port on the Persian Gulf, and 
through inland towns, slip many wet corpses on their way to 
the shrine cities. Strangely enough, there seems to be no 
repugnance nor dread felt by the carriers in this close proximity 
to decaying human remains. So zealous are they to accomplish 
their holy errand, or to do adequately the work they have been 
paid to do, that many take the precaution of putting apples into 
the coffin in the belief that they will deaden the odor and pre- 
vent detection. I was told that sometimes these apples later 
find their way to the fruit stalls in the bazaars and the tale, 
authentic or not, restrained me from the purchase of much 
luscious looking fruit. 

Certainly if any apples were concealed in that coffin at Hillah 
they were not operating effectively. Safar reported that the 
deceased had been a Persian living in Bagdad, and that he had 


Day and night there are prom 
The Shiahs are the most zealous of af 
Kerbela, Sometimes the 


é 


been dead three months. His friend had set out for Nejet 
with the body as soon as he had been able to save the five rupees 
necessary to pay for a blessing and burial at the cheapest rate 

“Who gets the money?” I asked. 

“The rich,” Safar answered with a grimness surprising in 
a devout Shiah. . 

There can be no doubt that the residents and priesthood of 
the shrine cities thrive richly because of the desire of the faith 
ful to be buried in holy ground. The cost of a grave is gauged 
by its proximity to the mosque, and ranges from five rupees 
to a thousand, which is approximately four hundred dollars. 
The consecrated space is limited. There must be tier on tier of 
bodies if, indeed, these cities are the final resting-places of all 
the hundreds of thousands who have been buried in them. A 
legend obtains that after a certain period Allah removes the 
bodies, or causes them to be removed. Most of the dead are 
brought or sent from Persia; many from India, and at times 
corpses may be transported from any country, however far, ta 
which a Shiah may have wandered. The special officer de 
tailed for examination of corpses arriving at Basra reportec 
that last year he received bodies from Austria, Germany, Siar 
and the United States. 

Not all who make careful provision in their wills for the las' 
journey to Nejef or Kerbela attain their heart’s desire. An ex 
official in the British Government service told me of having 
seen a boat load of corpses start up the river bound for Kerbelz 
by way of Hillah. The boat returned in less time than the tri 
could have been made and the matter was investigated. The 
boatman admitted having disposed of the corpses by throwing 
them in the river, but he produced a paper certifying that the 
bodies had been blessed and buried at Kerbela, and it was signec 
by a Mullah. “You see, they will never know the difference,’ 
he offered in extenuation of his and the priest’s dishonesty 
Obviously it is well to arrange to be carried in by a friend. 

Caravansaries—low, gray and fortlike—are built along th 
desert road at intervals of fifteen or twenty miles; a long enoug! 
day’s march in the sand. No hills break the stretch of plain 
nor hide the sight for which pilgrims scan the horizon. Sud 
denly Safar caught it. and cried: 
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e processions of fanatical Shiahs during Muharram seem endless. 
ding in Basra the port on the Persian Gulf. 
es- where they will be buried in holy ground. 


To this city from many parts of the world come 
So great is the desire of the Shiahs to give 


ARMY OF THE FAITHFUL 


Here is another division of the same army that is seen on the opposite page 
corpses which are being shipped to the shrine 


their relatives burial in the sanctified precincts of 


Nejef and Kerbela that bodies are received from such distant countries as Austria, Germany, Siam and the United States. 


‘Look! The Mosque of 
i!” My gaze followed 
2 line of his pointing 
ger and in the distance 
saw the great dome 
ining golden against the 
ie sky; the dome that is 
id to be visible three 
ys’ walk from Nejef 
1en the weather is clear. 
se foot pilgrims that we 
ssed afterwards seemed 
be walking more briskly, 
doubt heartened by the 
ht that fixed the end of 
ir long journey. We 
un past a camel caravan 
Persians with the men 
ling and the women 
king, and soon we were 
mgside the cemeteries 
at lie outside the city 
lis. Then only the high 


Ils themselves lay be- 
een us and Ali’s shrine 
y, the most important 


y in all the Shiah world. 
For this little city of 


THE GRUESOME 


the beginning of the 
1346th. But these are de- 
tails which do not alter 


the essential quality of the 


city. It is medieval. 

Of course the car had to 
be left outside the walls. 
There is no room for such 


vehicles in the 
crooked streets. 
at the police 
side the gate 


narrow, 
My stop 
station out- 
was a neces- 
y formality even 
though there is now little 
danger of the unbeliever 
getting into grave difficul- 
ties with the devout towns- 
people unless he is extraor- 
dinarily insensitive to 
their Under Brit- 
ish mandate Iraq is said to 
be as safe as Devonshire. 


Safy 


taboos. 


The Iraqi _ policeman, 
smartly uniformed in 
khaki, was profoundly re- 


spectful when J mentioned 
the name of the man to 


PAGEANT OF THE ROAD whom I had brought a let- 


‘ty thousand persons on . i ; , ter. Evidently Hamid 
¢ 5 i t n ters and borne 1 the shoulders o yz zlatives ; ad Ge ; 
sedge of the Arabian Laid out upon litters and borne on the shoulders of loyal relatives the dead Khan the friend of my 
eu Rowe of the pilgrims proceed to their last resting-place. Nowhere in the world is there a (read Ga Bocdi aoe 
seit is the ome OF a ‘ pageant than the procession of Shiahs streaming steadily toward the rien in agaad, was a 
*t. Nejef is the seat of ties of Persia. Along with pilgrims on foot, on mules and in automobiles, man of power. A police- 
= church’s s greatest po olit- e corpse carriers staggering beneath their gruesome burdens, go the man was detailed to conduct 
: ; know that death is approaching and are hastening ie 
1 and ecclesiastical aged who know eae “eh h is faeries g and are hastening to die me to his house. During 
= oa in the odor of sanctity = 
wer; home of the chief ‘ d that short walk I caught 
ijtahid; and together glimpses of various aspects 
th Kerbela, repository of vast treasure. In spirit and in as- of the city, and the impressions that I then received were later 
ct it is a medieval city noord greserved through the confirmed in my more deliberate gazings and my talk wit 
7 co] > “ L 
ituries. For two years now Nejef has had electric lights, and Hamid Khan. 
r longer than that have, been setting pilgrims and other sy the east gate we had entered the city of low, flat houses 
itors down at its gates. Even the walls, which look so old, that line, and sometimes overhang, the crooked, alleylike streets. 
‘re not built earlier than the 1215th hegira—and we were at They seem to huddle together in an effort to be as near the 
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ANOTHER SECTION OF THE PROCESSION 


The Persian’s hereditary love for pomp and festivities finds one of its most spectacular expressions in religious pageantry. The sacred days of 
Muharram with their processions, their wild music and their fanatical excitement are concluded with a strange passion play in which the whole his 


tory of Hosain’s death is enacted. 


The attack on Mahomet’s gallant grandson is represented, the killing of the little band one by one, the burning o! 


the tents, and finally the cutting off of the heads one by one so that they may be sent to the victorious heretic. During this passion play the faithfu 


are often roused to a religious frenzy in which they beat and stab themselves. 


great mosque as possible. There is not a tree to be seen nor 
a blade of grass. The green turbans that mark the Seyyids— 
descendants of the prophet—made a refreshing and frequent 
note of color. Our route brought us almost immediately into 
the roof-darkened bazaar with its pottery, and abas, and copper 
and jewelry and fruit and slippers—all the entrancing miscellany 
of Oriental shops. From behind me I heard, “Balek; Balek,” 
and I tried to heed that command to make way, but did not 
succeed in time to prevent being brushed by a corpse that some- 
one was carrying into the mosque for a blessing before burial. 
And there, just in front of me, was the gate of the mosque— 
high-arched and tilted and beautiful. I saw the court beyond, 
and a dazzle of brilliant color, but an angry murmur warned 
me that I was offending the faithful by approaching too near to 
the gate of their holy of holies. The policeman who had been 
directing me from 
behind, for we had 
gone single file 
through the streets, 
now guided me 
around a_ corner 
and in another 
moment was ham- 
mering with a 
heavy knocker on 
a massive door. 
We _ had ,reached 
Che ) Women ou 
Hamid Khan. 

The house was 
mine. My host 
begged me so to 
consider it. I had 
been led across a 
street, up a flight 
of steps and into a 
room where he 
was already busy 
with guests. He 
was blond and 
middle aged, and J 
was not surprised 
to see that his 
clothes, but for the 
tarboosh, were 
European. Hamid 
Khan is a friend 


one orgies. 
of the British and 


The overwhelming majority of Persia’s fanatically religious Shiahs comes from her lower classes 


who are among the most backward people in the world. 
are generally free from religious prejudice and they seldom take part in the annual Muharram 
The stratification of society in Persia today is similar to that of Russia under the Czars. 
The ancient order of master and slave, landowner and landworker, aristocrat and peasant still exists. 


their ally in times of disturbance. However, there was nothin; 
Occidental in the appearance of the guests, who all wore abas 
When the introductions, which were in English, had been made 
I knew that the oldest of the three was the governor of Nejef 
and the others were Persians, cousins of my host, who had com 
to live a few months in the shrine city. 

I had expected to sleep that night in the car since these citie 
have no hotels or inns that welcome the unbeliever, but Hami 
Khan ordered a guest-room prepared for me. He himself ha 
to be away for the night, for it was necessary for him to go t 
Kufah with an Indian merchant. I later learned that his affair 
take him to all the cities of Iraq, and that his influence reache 
to the high places in Teheran. We filled the time before he ha 
to go with talk of the city. Chiefly he spoke of the mosque an 
its treasures: the gifts of gold and silver and jewels that hay 

come to it throug 

gh the centuries, sym 

i bols and warrant 

of the love of th 

faithful whic 

make this littl 

desert city rich be 
yond any telling. 

Hamid = Khan’ 
house is three ste 
ries high—high ir 
deed for Nejef- 
and from its roo 
next morning 
saw the whole cit 
spread below m« 
awaiting my day 
wanderings. Bu 
though the mosqu 
is nearby, I did nc 
have the glimps 
into the courtyar 
for which I ha 
hoped. A wall o 
that side o 
Hamid’s roof is a 
effectual barricad 
Nevertheless 
seemed very clos 
to the dome an 
the four slim mina 
rets, all resplender 
(Cont. on page 56 


The Persian aristocrats, on the other hand, 


me, 1928 


WAS roused early from sleep by the confused cries of the 
‘street hawkers whose voices can be heard throughoutPeking 
fat any hour of the day or night. As I lay in the drowsy 
which precedes consciousness, I had that definite feeling of 
ke vague impending unpleasantness—that weight of gloom 
[ch in childhood used to haunt my waking moments, presaging 
rip to the dentist, or a return to school after vacation. In 
d I waited for the ugly thing to take shape. I must have 
ed, for suddenly I saw myself standing alone upon a high 
form looking down into a sea of inscrutable Chinese faces. 
h a start I knew—the university in which J had been hired 
each English was to open that day, and I was meeting my 
ses for the first time. Lest I might see some disastrous 
uel to the vision which should yet further upset me, I dressed 
' nervous haste. I 

mt been 
ough in the Orient 
break myself of 
h foolish habits. 
To reach the uni- 
rsity I took a rick- 
a. In my uneasy 
te of mind I scarcely 
ticed a street barber 
mbing out the long 
ack queue of an old 
orthy who evidently 
ad so little faith in 
ne present govern- 
ent that he believed 
mn playing safe. I 
ardly heeded a cara- 
an of loaded camels 
those strange crea- 
mresi;with their 
nsolent inscrutable 
aces and their air of 
ajured dignity. I re- 
all faintly that an old 
eggar, in the tattered 
riginal of Joseph’s 
oat, called me “Ku nai 
ai,” but I had a feel- 
ig that whatever the 
hrase might mean 
1attered little because 
hat was_ probably 
othing to what my 
tudents might be calling me before the day closed. Through a 
iaze of rickshas, Peking carts, coolies loaded with everything 
rom coffins to feather dusters, children, dogs, old men with bird 
ages and young men on bicycles, carriages with footmen drows- 
1g behind, and automobiles, we threaded our way. At length 
re reached the wall, skirted its gray, protecting length for a time, 
nd arrived at the university. 

It was eight o’clock and I could not postpone the agony any 
mnger. I went to the low brick building in which my first class 
yas to be held and stood in the doorway of a small low-ceilinged 
oom. No platform, thank goodness—just a small table. No 
ast sea of faces—only about twenty students. Emboldened, 

entered the room. Simultaneously the class rose. Surprise 
ept me rooted until it dawned on me that they were waiting 
or me to speak. What could I say but “Good morning?” That 
eemed to be the conventional remark, for they replied and set- 
led themselves again in their chairs. That was my introduction 
) a time-honored custom which endears itself to every one who 
as dealt with students of this race. I made a few preliminary 
emarks by way of introducing myself—remarks which were not 
nderstood I learned later from some of the student’s questions. 
. novice always talks too fast and uses too many unfamiliar 
vords. But I was flattered by the respectful attention into 


WAITING FOR CLAISSES TO DISMISS 


Despite the fact that Peking boasts tram cars on some of its principal streets, the ricksha 

remains one of the most popular means of conveyance. 

special bargain, because the ricksha coolie has to consider the distance he must go, how 

far he will be from his stand when dismissed, and how many rickshas are available. The 

weather is also an important factor. Pulling is doubly difficult in mud and a pair of ruined 
shoes often cost more than the fare earned. 
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-A CLASSROOM IN ‘PEKING 


Teaching English to Chinese Students—Humorous Struggles With the Mysteries of a New 
Language—The Temper and Temperament of the Young Intellectuals 


By ELLA M. MURPHY 


thinking I was making a very favorable beginning. Not yet did 
I know that the students would always be just as courteous and 
polite,;.no matter what the circumstances might be. It occurred 
to me'that the first thing to be done was to take the roll. Some- 
thing, I can’t be sure what, saved me from asking the: students’ 
names, and prompted me to pass around a paper for enrollment. 

While they were writing down the information, my first oppor- 
tunity came to inspect my class. I found the pupils varied 
greatly in age, ranging from sixteen to thirty-five I should say. 
Most were rather slender. Only one man seemed to be an ex- 
ception, a rotund individual who broke down two chairs before 
the semester closed. All wore long coats open from the knee? 
on each side and buttoned under one arm. The favorite colors 
seemed to be gray, dark blue and black. Most of the trousers 
were of some dark ma- 
terial and not bound at 
thes atk ese Age enw 
wore foreign trousers 
—a few foreign suits. 
The footwear was a 
mixture of foreign and 
Chinese shoes. I saw 
that many had hung on 
the backs of their 
chairs the soft gray 
and light brown hats 
we call “fedoras.” One 
or two, however, had 
the little round black 
skull caps one always 
assumes to be the na- 
tional headdress for 
gentlemen. Gaining 
courage, I saw that | 
was confronted with a 
group of students pre- 
vailingly serious as to 
expression, with mild, 
intelligent, dark brown 
eyes. 

Suddenly I became 
aware of the fact my 
class was facing me 
with a frank open 
gaze of inquiry. I had 
the slips of informa- 
tion collected and 
called upon Mr. Wang 
to make a little speech of introduction to the class. Four men 
rose. In my dilemma I pointed to one man—I hope with two 
fingers, for it is a positive breach of Chinese etiquette to point 
with one. I might have known better, I reasoned, because Wang 
is such a common name. Mr. Wang had finished. I called for 
Mr. Li. Three Mr. Li’s promptly responded. I resorted to num- 
bers, and with numbers I stayed for days, as I couldn’t remem- 
ber that Yang Jung Sheng should be pronounced Yang Run 
Shun, and that Ch’in was Chin, and Chin was Gin. Despite 
minor mistakes and misunderstandings of this sort I soon gained 
confidence. Obviously there was no reason to be apprehensive 
with such a courteous group of students. At length the official 
bell ringer at the gate gave the signal that the hour was up. My 
succeeding classes were similar to the first. In every case I 
was treated with respect and deference. 

Teaching English in China I found to be very similar to teach- 
ing an advanced foreign language in the United States. The 
students who came to us had at a minimum six years of English 
in middle school—or the equivalent. Compositions, always the 
bane of an English teacher’s existence, are a double trial in China. 
An individual with the mind of an adult and the vocabulary of 
an adolescent is in a dilerima from which it is sometimes difficult 
to snatch him. To write on the relations between Feng Yi 


For every trip one must make a 


TRAVE 


A f 9 OF CHINESE STUDENTS 
The (¢ ‘ $44 es) a ry rat: art if y ‘ ‘ aT y; recent year propaganda, 
927 ( anti-lorcignism became so acute that most of the foreign mission d to be close@ 
mo Chinese dents denounce the government for capitulating to W é deported and 
choc © take ove he tate eT es ; olution CF a ha ty ut owing ts 
¥ ‘jt g 9g ‘ rj ‘eee ate aia ¢ ner 
would strain any vocabulary. Introduce for the y of their work,” and “His innocence was polluted 
pice , 4 re ; tea! Calter tue 
hang Tso-Lin and Sun Yat en, and I ang if A serious student composed the follo wing: 1 
‘ o ‘ ; 4 ¢ Cs 1. 4 e Thar At VA/; y 
defy any hardened Ienglish teacher to extricate a Chinese stu- am inviting some Of my iriends to dinner Thu sday. Will you 
; ; ¢ ae) ae is; masa Nan a 
dent, Their ideas are mature, but their means of expression favor me with your wife on that occasion: No one would 
are sometimes pitifully childlike. Add to that fact an inborn doubt the truth of these statements: “The tempers of henpecked 
f ’ iy ’ : ; séhand«e are fr lered “2  fevihla sree 1 “ 
love for the ornate and the flowery, a lavish prodigality Os words, iusbands are rendered more fiexible, easily pent, and meek 
; Jin , eee | | 4 uf 4 “4 9, “txt. #40 gt “4a 
a truly spendthrift use of adjectives and adverbial phrases, and around the stove of home trouble,” and “His conciliating kind 
/ F ” - 4 ‘ P 4 PP. . Pee ay a ? e es 
the result a bewildering maze of word Desire for the best, ness won him the loveliness of his enemy. This bit of history 
sd 4 _ — 
for the most scholarly, and for the most dignified leads many puzzled me: “Elizabeth had a Puritan killed, and even then he 
yy i ‘ P o “Wnt ance tia sen’ ” 2 
an unsuspecting student into humorous pitfalls unwittingly laid still honored her by crying out ‘God save the Queen. A stt 
f ese 4 ; : 7 ; ; iy ae CPE Bey ea ae ¢ 44 ae 
for himself by his fondness for Dig words, dent wno nad evidently caught a bri€i giumpse of the meaning 
Here are some amusing example: They had scrupulosity of rhythm and rhyme wrote this: 


THE SCHOOL BELL RINGER 


The signal for the dismissal of classes is given by the 


One of 


The old 


Tennis 16 
this old student, 


hammer, 


yateman, who strikes bronze pell with his 


a’ 


ON THE TENNIS COURT 


the most popular of the Western sports played by the modern Chinese 
fashioned long coats which are a great hindrance to speed are gradually 


disappearing in favor of the costume with which we are familiar. 


@ RIL, 


1928 


PRACTICING CHINESE BOXING 


is curious combination of gymnastics and dancing oddly known as Chinese boxing obviously requires a great amount of dexterity and museular 


itrol. 


It is one of the oldest forms of exercise among the Chinese, a people who have never been given to the violent pursuit of physical well 
ng. The recent introduction of such Western sports as baseball, football, tennis and basketball is transforming student life. 


Even schools and 


colleges under Chinese control have their athletic organizations and inter-school meets are frequent. 


las she holds your love no more 
ecause her heart has some leaks. 
‘ake back what you have planted 
before, 

ind keep the rest for several 
weeks. 


An opportunity during an 
samination to take a peep into 
Vebster would of course have 
srestalled such errors as 
nese: “Rheumatism is to do 
omething to help the poor,” 
the morning behind the rain” ; 
The school which wins this 
ame will get a silver can from 
he Peking Football League’; 
How can I get a piece of dry 
lace 7” 

To confine myself to these 
musing verbal blunders would 
e misleading. The students 
re capable of excellent work as 
he following sentences indicate: 

“Public opinion is passionate 
n its nature, and primitive in 
ts method. Though it is flexi- 
le, it is not always reliable, It 
s often private opinion in dis- 
mise,” 

“Happiness itself is complex, not simple, and its 
hangeable, not constant.” 

“Laws can only punish a man when he has done wrong; re 
igion can fortify his heart to resist the evil thoughts which are 
he root of crime.” 

This was written of a looting in one student’s native village, 
‘The roaring of the guns came fitfully. Every villager—male or 
emale—old or young—looked pale, apprenhensive and lifeless ; 
ach gazed into the face of his neighbor with an inexpressible 
concern. Heaven itself seemed to share the fear and suffering.” 

The Chinese are not credited with much sense of humor by 
eople who do not know them. Their placid, serious faces de 
eive those who have never seen their expressions light up into 
miles, seen their playful teasing of each other, and heard them 
augh. Not infrequently my students told foreign jokes, but be 
ause of the difference between the racial characteristics these 
were not so popular as their own. 

One story which I enjoyed because it was so typical of the 
chinese love of economy was the story of two venerable men 
who were having a conversation. The topic was fans. Said 
me, “My fan is very old. I have had it twenty-five years, but 
sce how well preserved it is. Do you know how I have kept it 
n such excellent condition 7” 

“No,” confessed the other, examining the fan with great care. 
“I just open it part way and give two gentle twists of my wrist 


desire is 


Another glimpse of a class in Chinese boxing, this picture shows more 


of the complicated steps practiced by the devotees of that 
CKCTCISE 


and put the fan away again, 
Like this,” and he made brief 
and feeble effort at making a 
breeze, 

When this gentleman had 
finished the demonstration, his 
companion also produced a fan, 
“See this flan,” said the latter, 
“T have had it for fifty years, 
and look how perfect it is 
not a flaw. Do you know how 
I have kept it that way?” 

“No,” the other admitted, 

“This way,” said his friend, 
opening the fan and holding it 
as if he were to use it 
normally, Instead he twisted 
his neck from side to side in 
front of the open fan, In 
triumph the old man earefully 
folded his precious possession, 
turned on his heel, and walled 
away victor. 


The study of any piece of 


I'nglish is most diffieult for 
venerable Chinese students, Poetry is 
particularly hard, although 


they are attracted by the 
rhythm and that indefinable something which appeals to lovers 
of beauty, even though they may not comprehend all its signifi 
cance. Prose gives a more practical approach to life and affords 
more material for discussion; consequently, most study is con 
fined to prose. It is unbelievably difficult to find suitable ma 
terial for reading. A selection must be sufficiently difficult for a 
Chinese student to realize he has to work a little to understand it, 
Obviously men of college age do not want mere readers, with sim 
ple tales for children. On the other hand, if material is too hard 
the student dissects it word by word, and arrives at the end with 
perhaps a beautifully anatomized literary skeleton, but with no 
conception of the idea, If the older English classies are chosen 
the student laments that the selection is out of date, and he asks 
how he can learn modern English from an archaic style as a 
model. But if the choice falls to something modern the student 
is baffled by words not found in the dictionary at his disposal, 
idioms he cannot comprehend, sentences for which he cannot 
find the verb, and sometimes a flabbiness of idea he scorns, Only 
one who has taught people of another race can comprehend what 
is meant by a “difference in background,” The references to cus 
toms in Dickens for instance are positive brambles all through 
his books, 
The students in my classes came from all over China, but the 
majority of them were from the provinces near Peking, One 
of my students had to make a journey of eleven days on foot; 


The tinsmith in China is amazingly resourceful 
are apparently beyond repair are restored to usefuln 
ingenuity which is born of the Chinese love of economy. 


then he had to travel by mule 
cart for six days, and finally he 
reached Peking by a two-day 
train ride. Some of the stu- 
dents from the south had to 
make steamer journeys of 
nearly a week followed by sev- 
eral days on China’s wretched 
railways. Most of the stu- 
dents were single, but there 
was a fair number of mar- 
ried men among them. Though 
many scholars planned to study 
abroad I fear that they were 
not financially able to carry out 


their ambitious plans. More 
than half of those students 


who intended study in foreign 
countries chose America. Eng- 
land was next in popularity, 
while a few planned to go to 
Germany and Japan. 

Only a small percentage of 
the students seemed to be in- 
terested in business and an 


even smaller percentage in 
journalism. Many men hoped 


to get into government service 
—"to reconstruct the govern- 
ment of China” as one student 


In Peking some twenty-five hundred coolies are engaged in distributing 
water from the numerous wells which are the chief source of the city’s 
water supply. The water carriers deliver to the city’s families at a fixed 
rate per month. 


The outdoor res 
Pots and kettles that this particular stand fried cak 
delicious food and 


with the uncanny find them d 
them prepare 


of 
a 


The fortune-teller is a tireless, if not entirely reliable, servant of the 
public, and he frequently practices the dark and subtle art of divination 
in the busiest thoroughfares. The design in the center of the cloth 
represents the male and female elements which are the symbols of life, 


taurant is a familiar 


very Chinese city 
The customer Wi 


4 es sy “4 _t-; ¢ ca 
the adyantage of Ta 


expressed it. Other stude@ 
intended to teach. A 
hoped to study law though fi 
felt that there would not 
much opportunity for fhe 
because foreign lawyers has 
already established themselwe 
in China and gained the co 
fidence of the Chinese & 
ciology and economics wet 
favored studies with many wh 
were animated by a desire 1 
do constructive work for the 
country. 

Athletics are not so signif 
cant a factor in student life i 
China as they are in Wester 
countries. This is natur, 
enough, because most Chin: 
men have an aversion to uf 
duly strenuous physical activit 
The Chinese have had sue 
sports as swordsmanship and 
form of boxing which is ver 
old, but tennis, football, basket 
ball, baseball and other Wes’ 
ern sports are comparativel 
new. However, they ag 
rapidly gaining in popularity 
The most popular of thes 


It would be difficult to imagine a more decrepit and hopeless collectior 

of footwear than that which is brought to the Peking cobbler. Tx 

restore these shapeless relics to some degree of usefulness is a task 
requiring skill and patience. 


AMRIL; 1928 


TWO OF PEKING’S NEEDIEST CASES 


sing numbers her beggars by the thousands and an appallingly large 
portion of the city’s population is listed by the police as “poor” or 
‘ry poor.” In the latter category alone there are over sixty-five 
jusand people and in some months as many as seven hundred thousand 
‘e meals have been given away. Present social and economic chaos is 
augmenting the numbers of these wretched creatures, 


orts is tennis, and many of the students play it well. 
nee their long coats are a hindrance to the speed neces- 
ry in this game they are generally discarded in favor 
' the costumes familiar in Western countries, The 
ninese student doesn’t consider regular gymnastics of any par- 
‘ular importance and he cooperates half heartedly in this type 


7 


~y- 
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AT THE BARBER SHOP 


3arbering in China is a rough-and-ready business, lacking in all our 
elaborate Occidental refinements. The barber practices on any convenient 
street corner and his customer must be content to sit on a wooden stool. 
Although prices vary, a laborer may get a shave for about sixteen cop- 
pers and the luxury of a haircut and shampoo for a little more. A 
copper is equivalent to approximately one-fifth of our cent. 


of work. Most of my students preferred to spend their leisure 
time reading, for the opportunity to use a library or even to be 
able to read books was a delight to them. Others preferred to 
spend their idle hours strolling. The Chinaman finds a great 
deal of pleasure in taking his bird or his dog for an airing, and 
(Continued on page 46) 
Wise “E 
af 7 


A FUNERAL PROCESSION 
any a Chinaman who has lived a comparatively drab and colorless life enjoys a posthumous glory in the funeral procession given him by his 


latives. 
ith rich silks. 


Standard bearers, white-clad mourners and hired musicians precede the coffin, which is covered with a gay red-and-gold canopy or 
Sometimes a caged white rooster is carried in the funeral pageant so as to call back the spirit of the deceased should it be tempted 


to wander. 
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TRACKING THE CRIMINALS 


=) 


F “BLACK “PAPUA 


Bringing Twentieth Century Law to the Stone Age—The Tragi-Comedy of White Justice 
Among Savages—Into the Hinterlands with the Native Constabulary 


seemed, in view of the fact that he knew where lal 
lim there himself. Before we had entered 
sergeant leading the prisoners awaiting trial a 
round from the stout little jail adjoining the 
and lining them up just outside the court hut 

surrounding them. 


the coconut palms, chewing betelnut and a 
as complainants or witnesses with that 
results from having nothing to do and 


he mentic A 


world except 
: Tid €xcept 


ix, 44 white man fle 
Jy the white man on 
7 


some forty 


a 
O he 


id Have no attorneys, no juries, no pleadings one way or the of 
£ it ds to shock you a bit, remember that we are 
c 


ut upon sti entieth century justice to a people who are 
coconut palms, its walls and floors of bamboo € Ages” 
topped by a thatched roof, of a hout He turned back as the sergeant piloted Beata-Paru, his 5 
I face isteri concern 


ed from 


SERGEANT GUBIAN 


A grizzled and loyal member of the 

Papuan police force, Sergeant Gubian is 

typical of these natives who take pride 

in forcing the white man’s law on their 
savage brothers, 


J 

in uniforms of blouses 
and knee-length skirts of 
dark blue, piped in red. 
Three of them wore wide 
ashes of turkey red and 
the fourth a white sash 
which identified him “as 
an interpreter. The two 
who mounted guard at 
the door had rifles, bando- 
leers bristling with 
cartridges and belts with 
a little square leather 
pouch that held handcuffs 
and from which hung a 
bayonet in a scabbard. 

“Fetch him one feller 
Deata Paru,” ordered the 
magistrate. 

The grizzled old ser- 
geant of black police went 
to the door and began 
bawling for the accused 
man, a rather senseless 


w 


ion boy along 
tes = 


Veipa, taubada( master) ,” 


His Excel- 
lency nodded to the resi- 
dent magistrate. “What's 
the case?’ 

The telling did not take 
long. Beata-Paru, return- 
ing to his village after a 
hunting trip, had battled 
with another man and 
crushed in his skull with 
aclub. Then he had fled 
into the bush in fear of 
the “govamen’” and his 
capture had been effected 
only when homesickness 
had brought him back. 
The magistrate had made 
but a cursory investiga- 
tion, since Beata-Paru had 
admitted the killing. 

His Excellency nodded 
and turned to the de- 
fendant. “True, you been 
kill that boy?” 

Beata-Paru flashed him 
another quick grin. 
“True, me been kill him, 


rson to another, to 


od 


POLICEMAN GUAVA 

An interpreter for one of the Britisk 
Magistrates, Policeman Guava speaks 
several native dialects, possesses a 


splendid knowledge of English, and 
lives according to civilized standards. 


eee, 1928 


u,”’ he said, 
ink that boy 
t to kill you 
ime?’ The 
or, probing 
reason back 
killing, was 
ing that it 
nave been in 
fense. 
no want to 
me,’ came 
from the 
man, then 
rank admis- 


ay be so you 
nt to kill that 


ta-Paru re- 

to, claim 
ing in mitiga- 
“My word, 
want to kill 
oo much!” 
‘hat for, then, 
‘ill that boy?” 
nded His Ex- 
icy. 


ords poured 


a crime to the perpetrator’s blood relations or his 


- dialect; sentenced by a white magistrate they accept their 
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Incidentally, ap- 
parently quite as 
an afterthought, 
Jeata~-Paru mén- 
tioned that the 
nose-stick had been 
broken while it 
graced the pierced 
septum of his sis- 
ter’s nostrils and 
that the blow that 
shattered it also 
had killed the 
woman ! 

“Ah! A payback 
murder to avenge 
the death of his 
sister,’ said. His 
I’xcellency. 

3eata - Paru, 
however, was not 
certain whether it 
was that or anger 
over the destruc- 
tion of his nose- 
stick that had in- 
spired him, THe had 
other sisters 
“plenty more sis- 
ters he stop’ was 
the way he phrased 


tll Piiiiis Z hat 


the lips of WHITE JUSTICE IN BLACK PAPUA it—but only one 


i-Paru,anodd To the Papuans, British ideas of justice are incomprehensible. Wild, untamed and barbaric, their such nose-stick, 
ure of his na- ideas of responsibility are tribal or communal rather than individual, and they attach the guilt for In any event, he 
yone 


fellow villagers. Nevertheless, when they are 


; ; ; ointed «¢ : 
fate philosophically, never quite understanding pointed mut, the 


dead man’s rela- 


aan, which is why it is the white man’s strange fancy to clap them into jail for breaking laws which they do not 
tongue em- understand. This is a typical scene in a court of petty sessions, The culprit stands before the tives were not 
yed between magistrate while two Papuans, a bailiff and interpreter, assist in the proceedings, “wild” with him 


te men and 

< in Papua, and that horrible distortion generally called 
gin English” but also known as béche-de-mer. 

om his labyrinthine recital of events from prior to the kill- 
until that very moment it developed that the other man had 
en Beata-Paru’s nose-stick—a cherished thing cut from the 


lip of a giant clam-shell and polished with great labor by 
ing with stones, a nose-stick noted throughout the district 
its beauty and value. 


since he had 
scrupulously paid them for their loss—the stone-headed “pine 
apple club” with which the killing had been done, a shell armlet, 
a small pig, and ownership of two coconut trees. In his judg- 
ment now he had been swindled, for his victim had been quite 
an ordinary person and not worth all that. However , 
“Three years in Port Moresby jail,’ decreed Governor Murray 
and, aside to the government secretary: ‘Make a note to keep 
an eye on this chap. He looks like good material for the 


BARRACKS OF THE NATIVE CONSTABULARY 


- g 7 = cesatas 1 4 atatwnilars f shou 2 1 » } “a4 4 4 
a small proportion of Papua has been brought under civilized control. An armed constabulary of about three hundred members and perhaps 
village rd pected to maintain law and order beyond the fringes of a savage and mountainous country 


e the barracks of the native armed constabulary at Kairuku Government Station on 


° Cy eee ee . ‘ 
land. The jail is at the extreme right. 
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The members of the native 


armed constabulary are equipped 

with rifles, bandoleers bristling 

with cartridges and a little 

leather. pouch to hold handcuffs 
or a bayonette. 


constabulary. Well-built, intelli- 
gent, speaks English, and hes 
honest or he easily could have 
wriggled out of this.” 

It was all quite bewildering to 
me, That afternoon as we sipped 
tea behind several layers of 
mosquito netting on the veranda 
of the resident magistrate’s bunga- 
low, His Excellency himself 
brought up the subject and took 
me behind the scenes for a peep 
at the machinery whereby the ad- 
ministration is secking to wean 
uncounted thousands of natives 
from cannibalism and general 
SAVagCry, 

It must be remembered, he said, 
that Papua has’ 90,450 square 
miles, mostly on the mainland, and 
for the most part composed of 
precipitous mountains which offer 
such hardships and dangers that 
only a comparatively small por- 
tion has been explored and even 
less brought under a semblance of 
civilized control. Most of the 
coastline for a few miles back ac- 
knowledges the white man as 
master and almost all the outlying 
groups of islands. Inland, how- 
ever, the natives are as wild and 
untamed and barbaric as ever. 

Difficulty presents itself, too, in 
the vast number of little tribes, 
differing in every particular, that 
make up the population; tribes 
steeped in their own particular 


brand of sorcery, having widely varying codes and customs and 


little contact with each other. 


One hundred and fifty whites comprise the entire government 
staff. less than half of them are engaged in establishing and 
maintaining control over the natives, assisted by the 300 members 
of the armed constabulary and about a thousand unarmed village 
constables, in a measure displacing the hereditary chiefs who 
have little power or influence anyhow except in some of the 


island groups. 


“The peaceful method of penetration into new territory and 


extension of govern- 


ment influence always go 
Braces 


has been preferred in 
Papua,” said Governor 
Murray. “It is not 
spectacular but it 1s ef- 
fective in the long run. 
The ‘shoot at sight’ 
method is safer; but, 
apart from the moral 
aspect, it delays bring- 
ing under control a 
people who are by 
nature timid,  suspi- 
cious and unfriendly to 
strangers and any in- 
novation. Once the 
government takes 
charge the administra- 
tion of justice begins 
and there is a task!” 
The Papuan idea of 
responsibility is tribal 
or communal rather 
than individual. Native 
standards attach guilt 
to the perpetrator’s 
blood relations, to his 
fellow-villagers or to 
his tribe as a whole 
and upon them falls 


of British justice. 


A QUARTET OF’PR 
These four prisoners, flanked by their guards, are typical of the Papuans caught in the net 
¢ Serving sentences varying from a few months to a year for such 
offenses as fighting, gambling, sorcery or murder, they spend their terms working on 


vengeance earned by kinsmen. 

“The easiest method, no 
doubt, would be toyvadopt the 
same standard, ‘deal it out’ to 
the offending tribe, irrespective 
of individual responsibility, and 
let it go at that,” the governor 
pointed out. “We have found, 
however, that it works better to 
exercise patience and wait for a 
chance to get hold of the guilty 
individual, Papuans are not 
nomads, They love and stay 
close to their villages and rather 
than be compelled to remain in 
the bush indefinitely they will 
surrender the wanted men or 
give information that will lead 
to their arrest. Even then it is 
necessary to be careful. More 
than once, instead of the guilty 
persons, we have found our- 
selves holding scapegoats who 
voluntarily or by lot have been 
turned over to us for punish- 
ment.” 

It is rather remarkable, His 
Excellency holds, that the 
Papuan, while not accepting the 
white man’s views of individual 
responsibility, should neverthe- 
less adapt himself to it. Beata- 
Paru, for example, believed he 
had squared matters when he 
paid the relatives of his victim 
but philosophically accepted a 
sentence of three years because 


“ee 


it is fashion white man” to clap 


The village constable in Pa 
unarmed, but he wears a ¢ 
spicuous insignia of office. 
measure the constable is displ 


the hereditary chief 


: 
‘ 
1 


into jail those who break laws and regulations in which t 


Papuan sees no sense, 


Justice begins with what is called Native Magistrates’ Cout 
, ‘ . . . 3 
presided over by a white magistrate for native affairs, The 


petty offenses committed by natives or disputes between them 
adjudicated, and from the decision rendered there is no app 


Next is the so-called Courts of Petty Sessions, held by the re 
dent magistrates, quite informal affairs that deal with civil cas 
up to seventy-five pounds and the preliminary stages of indi 
able offenses which are then referred to the Central Cou 


hi, # 


ISONERS 


government land under guard. 


Finally, the Cent 
Court has  unlimit 
jurisdiction, both ei 
and criminal, Goverr 
Murray, as presidi 
judge, has power to’ 
flict the death pena 
and does under « 
tain conditions, Ur 
1907 this applied 
Europeans as well 
natives. Since th 
however, white m 
charged with a capt 
offense face a jury 
four. In twenty yee 
but two such jur 
have been called a 
each rendered an ; 
quittal based on se 
defense. Few Eu 
peans face the cot 
for the thousat 
whites in Papua <% 
mostly law-abiding. 
The Native Mag 
trates’ Courts were | 
ganized to enforce 1 
regulations made 
the lieutenant-govert 
in council. They d 
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A PATROL SETS OUT FOR THE INTERIOR 
ompanied by a detachment of black police and a string of carriers bearing food and camping equipment, this magistrate is setting out for an 


fuous trip into the mountainous hinterlands of Papua. 


In New Guinea the white man must take his food with him and the inevitable afternoon 


wnpour which make an end to the day’s travel does not always find him in sight of the rest house which every civilized village is required to 
maintain for government parties. 


a large extent with health, educational and similar require- 
ents, Lut before them also come cases of petty larceny, sorcery 
d adultery and on the civil side disputes as to ownership, 
rhts and so on. 

Sometimes amusing incidents result. The old _ regulation 
fainst “lying reports,” designed to prevent the spreading of 
ifounded rumors that might cause the government trouble, 
ten has hoisted magistrates upon the horns of a dilemma but 
‘ver more completely than upon one occasion when a village 
mstable preferred charges under it against a religious teacher. 
“T went into the church of my village and this man was telling 
e people that if they did not attend more regularly and do as 
> said, they would all be burned in a big fire,” he said. 
Sorcery is punishable by six months imprisonment and in rare 
ises is taken before 
e: Central Court 
here the sentence is 
yubled. Sorcery plays 
big part in the life 
every native. The 
yvernment wisely has 
osen to keep hands 
£ where it is harm- 
ss or has as its pur- 
se some beneficial 
id such as making the 
irdens grow, curing 
ness and so on. 
Then, however, the 
reerer resorts to 
ackmailing and ter- 
izing, the jail-house 
aims him. 

As a substitute for 
vate vengeance the 
ix months’ penalty 
yes riot always work. 
native who may shy 

laying information 
yainst the maker of 
agic lest the sorcerer 
+t even with him after 
s sentence is served 
il] not hesitate to kill 
m. Often this is true 


ae 
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A COASTAL VILLAGE 


With the exception of a few trading posts and centers of governmental activity, the Papuan 
villages remain the same unpretentious collection of thatched huts they have always been. 
Papua is not more than one-third explored and is not likely to be completely explored for 
many years to come. Civilizing influences are making but slow progress, and even in those 
sections where blood lust is under control the increase in petty crime is noticeable. 


of highly civilized natives, as in the case of a village constable 
who, having arrested a sorcerer, started with him in a canoe 
to the nearest magistrate. 

En route the sorcerer produced a string with many small 
sticks fastened to it. 

“This stick,” he said to the constable, “represents your father. 
[ killed him. This stick represents your elder brother, this one 
your cousin, these others stand for your friends who are dead. 
I killed them, too. These,” exhibiting a handful of loose sticks, 
“are you, your wife, your children. When I come back from 


the dibura (jail) I shall tie them to the string also.” 

The constable thereupon pitched him over the side of the 
canoe and held him under water until he drowned, then gave 
himself up. 


Of the cases that 
come before the Cen- 
tral Court, murder or 
homicide in some form 
are preponderant. 
Some two hundred na- 
tives face Governor 
Murray each year and 
more than half of them 


were charged with 
murder, 

“Simple Just for 
blood is behind many 
of them,” His Excel- 


lency said, “Iixcept in 
those tribes long under 
government influence 
murder is no crime at 
aH. There is nothing 
to prevent a native 
who is out of sorts 
from killing another 
withoutcompunction or 
any fear of the result 
except as it may take 
the form of reprisals 
on the part of the slain 
person’s relatives, 

“T once tried several 
fairly civilized natives 
who had cut the 
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throats of two runaway car- 
riers for no reason except that 
‘they looked cold and hungry.’ 
Another native admitted he 
had strangled a sick man when 
the latter asked that he be car- 
ried over a stream and proved 
too heavy. Perhaps even a 
European might see some justi- 
fication, however, for the chap 
who slew another because ‘all 
the time he talk, talk, talk.’ 

“In a majority of cases, 
however, murder is committed 
to pay back for some previous 
murder, real or _ fancied. 
Fancied, I say, because the 
Papuan has a deeply rooted 
conviction that no death comes 
from) tatiralecadses mene. 
and accidental deaths as well, 
are blamed upon the machi- 
nations of a sorcerer and a life 
must be taken in payment. 

“The payback, I think, is the 
strongest native institution. 
Once started, it can not come 
to an end until one 
side to the blood feud 
is wiped out, for always 
there is the last life to 
be paid for. That is 
one reason why punish- 
ment for a payback 
murder always is as 
severe as circumstances 
indicate will make it 
impressive and a 
deterrent.” 

Among many of the 
‘New Guinea tribes 
social distinction comes 
only to the man who 
has killed and no girl 
will look at a suitor 
who has not earned the 
right to wear the 
feather headdress that 
identifies the homicide. 
Whe is killed doesn’t 
seem to matter. A 
woman)! “ay childiya 
helpless man—all count 
as much as if the kill- 
ing was done in hand- 
to-hand combat. 
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A WHITE JAILER AND HIS WARDENS 


powerful lure to the savage. 
for positions on the police force. 


Many of the best and most loyal 


members of the constabulary are ex-convicts. 


street. 


His Excellency recalled an instance where the desire to don 
this insignia of the killer almost resulted in hanging .an inno- 


cent youth. 


He had returned to ‘his village in search of a bride 


after a year or two around a mission school, and one day the 
patrol officer of the district ran across him wearing a gorgeous 
headdress of cassowary and Bird of Paradise plumes. 


The patrol officer shrewdly ignored it at the time. 
cover, however, he began an investigation. 


Under 


It is an inviolable 


rule that one who lays claims to such insignia must produce a 


witness who either saw the killing or the body afterwards. 


The 


patrol officer found him in another youth and promptly took 


both into custody. 


At the trial the first youth admitted he had slain a man, gave 


details of the killing and, in fact, seemed rather boastful. 


companion corroborated him. 


His 


It seemed a clean-cut case of 


wilful murder and the death penalty was ordered for the first 


youth. 


One little bit of testimony had aroused suspicion, however. 
Asked what had been done with the body, the youth had asserted 


that “Behind time we katkai him.” 


That two youths, even with 


a Papuan’s capacity for eating, should have been able to thus 
dispose of the entire body of a grown man seemed stretching 
things a bit and a visit was paid to the spot, far inland, where 


Si << 
THE PRINCIPAL STREET IN SAMARAI 


Papua’s only town beside Port Moresby, the capital, Samarai boasts a population of nearly 
one hundred and occupies the spacious area of sixty acres. 


e 
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The charm of the uniform and the opportunity to carry firearms are a 
As a result there are numerous applications 


E This is a scene on the principal 
The natives have been engaged in heavy trucking. 


TRAD 


the killing was said to } 
occurred. A handful of 
stripped bones was 
there but they were the 
of a small bush pig! 

Confronted with this” 
dence the doomed youth 5 
into tears and made a ¢ 
breast. He had killed the 
and induced his friend to 5 
him up that it had been a 
—in order that he might 
the favor of the village | 
who had jeered and mo 
him as a coward because 
had not slain. Rather | 
admit the deception he 
been willing to go to the 
lows. ; 

“That always has puzz 
me—that hanging seem: 
have no terror for the nat 
and capital punishment di 
not have a deterring effe 
the governor continued. “Tj 
ordered only in extreme ca 
usually where the victim © 
white man and if 1 
slayer is well advan 
in civilization. 
usual penalty is fron 
few months meted ¢ 
to some bush native 
his first intimation t 
murder is punisha 
to seven years for | 
slayer who has be 
much around Eu 
peans and knows ft 
killing is a violation 
law. 

“Two — striking 
stances of that lack 
fear of hanging re 
themselves. One y 
that of two armed c 
stables who had b 
sentenced to die fo: 
particularly brut 
murder. At the pl; 
where they were to 
taken aboard a ves 
for Port Mores 
where the executi 
were to take place, tl 


were permitted to stay ashore, unguarded, for a farewell w 


their people. 


Sailing time came and they had not shown up | 


just as the gangplank was being withdrawn they rushed brea 
lessly up and explained that they had been having so gooc 
time they had quite forgotten they were due to start for Mores 
to be hanged. I hope I did right in rewarding such keeping 


the faith by saving their lives. 


“The other case was that in which certain bored natives 


tacked a detachment of police. 


In court they admitted it fre 


and begged that they be hanged. Since the government t 
taken charge and stopped fighting with their enemies life F 


become dull. 


brought bitter protests.” 


Ritual murders present problems. 
are deeply ingrained in the Papuan. 


If they couldn’t fling spears at the police and tt 
start a fracas, they wanted to die. 


A jail sentence inste 


Tradition and superstit: 
Not even his fear that » 


“govamen’” will “go wild” will keep him from killing as p 


of some ancient ceremony. 


Punishing him means trampling 


his religious beliefs and invariably provokes resentment on + 
part of his fellows that reacts against the white man’s control 

Governor Murray mentioned some of these ceremonies tl 
require the shedding of blood. The launching of a canoe or | 


erection of a hut in some districts call for a killing. 


In oth 


(Continued on page 44) 
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WITHIN THE FORTRESS TOWN OF ZAMORA» \" yt low 


ancient town of Zamora is frequently mentioned in the chronicles of medieval warfare ‘as a frontier fortress against the Moors and it often” 

>d a glamorous part in Spanish history. Today, however, the old city is andolent and: apathetic, content: to be a small agricultural trading center 

indifferent to commercial progress. This is a typical scene in one of’ the-city’s old squares. The vehicle i in the foreground is one of the olds 
tastioned Spaeihg diligences” fae are. sr in pase. 


cA WAYFARER. LN MEDIEVAL ZAMORA 


Journeying from ance to Zamora Life on, the. Rural Spanish Eaphways— 
What Some Small: Town Spaniards 4 pik About 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


TORTY-TWO miles of tableland rolled between Salamanca thought he could get that price. The woman traipsed about now 
ad Zamora. There were combed lines of corn a foot high giving the breast to the baby, now draining the soup off the jar 


and sepia bodies of land, 
sands of acres of it, 
ded by the plough and 
ssed under a sky of chalky 
tried clouds. The scenery 
jot magnificent, yet it im- 
-s the sensations of magnifi- 
ce as though one were 
ding a wide cathedral floor. 
here were no villages. At 
lonely Venta called Los 
as because of some wells 
e, I ate eggs, fried by a 
nan with a screaming child 
ner arms. Up and down, 
and down in the dark little 
under its beams, she ran 
1 sticks for the fire, with 
with pans, with bellows. 
the chimney corner sat a 
1 who peeled an onion con- 
ously and watched me. 
9 more men came in and 
‘€ was an argument about 
price of a load of sticks. 
1 were cutting the encina in 
wilderness which I was ap- 
aching. Twenty-eight pese- 
—a man was a fool if he 


A FOUNTAIN IN SALAMANCA 


Like their forbears for many generations the women of Salamanca still 
bring their jars to this beautiful old fountain in one of the city’s squares. 


of cocido that was steaming in 
the ash. They sat down to eat 
the cocido, picking out the bits 
of sausage in it in their fingers 
and first offering it to me cere- 
moniously, and I as ceremo- 
niously declining it, in accord- 
ance with the immemorial 
Spanish formula. 

The onion man sat watching 
me all the time. At last he said, 
“You might be a Portuguese, 
but you are not. You might 
be an Italian, but you are not 
that. You are not fat enough 
for a Frenchman. And a Jap- 
anese’—his face lit up—‘I 
have seen them in Morocco. 
They have faces as small as 
your fist. No, you must either 
be an Englishman or a German 
because you have a very red 
face.” Vast plateaux of floury 
clouds moved across with 
blotches of blue between them, 
a varied and broad sight west- 
ward. The road became sandy 
yellow and burned dully with 
its own heat. Men were cutting 
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down the oak boughs and cart- 
ing them away in besoming 
loads. Oak boughs that would 
burn on cottage fires savorily. 
Birds sang out like water. A 
serpent whistled away in two 
silver twirling wheels into the 
lavender. I heard flooding 
sheep bells, and the voice of 
the telegraph wire boring miles 
and miles ahead into time. 

After twenty miles a sump- 
tuous bus overtook me, and as 
the Inn at El Cubo was filthy 
1 decided to take this bus to 
Zamora. It opened its wings 
like a grey buzzard, spreading 
them over the roads. How 
easily we mounted, how volup- 
tuously we descended. Wilder- 
ness and hilltop flowed to- 
gether—how many hard hours 
would those winged miles have 
taken me on foot—and then 
the hills blenched and became 
flat topped and water hollowed, 
like skulls with eye cavities 
staring out of them. We 
streamed like loud water under 
poplars and sycamores. We 
boomed down dense avenues. 
At one village a priest clam- 
bered in. He was an enormous, 
succulent and rosy man smooth 
as a cloud, having the benig- 
nity of one who ate genially and 
well. He saluted me and 
crossed himself. Then he be- 
gan to bite his finger nails. His 
blunted little fat fingers flick- 
ered blessings as chubby as 
cherubs on the bared heads of 
the peasantry who had come to 
see him off. As we mused out 
of the village there appeared 
odd families at turnings and 
lane corners and the rosy, bit- 
ten cherubs fluttered down 
among them. 

The sun boiled in and began 
to ripen his countenance — 


THE STREET OF THE BASKET WEAVERS 


The street of the basket weavers, narrow, paved with rough, heavy stones 


TRA 


Her first gesticulatiog 
knocked my hat over my eyes 
Her second hit my nose, whic 
was breathing covertly below; 
shady bulge which I co 
was her shoulder blade. 
arm shot out across my fae 
and she pulled the blind dowa 
saying at the same time 
“Thank you.” a 

Now we were passing high 
over the plain in warm fig 


were cupped purple evening 
shadows. For a few minutes 
before sundown the pallid 
tableland now receding into the 
valley of the great Duero, the 
first cleavage in Spain, Ty 
mapped below us, crying will 
the blenched light shrill asa 
frightened bird. We saw fhe 
white windows of Zamora 
shining, the vivid evening on 
its towers and westward 
houses, and the rest pooled im 
liquid shadow. Crossing the 
fishlike Duero we flew, climb 
ing round the long wall, ane 
entered the town. 

Zamora was a fighting Gif 
in its day with the wars @ 
the Castiles scarred on if 
walls. It belonged definitely & 
the north, chief city of fht 
corn-bearing land that lie 
northward to Leon and east 
ward to Valladolid. In thi 
region the strength of the Moor 
ish tide was threwn, spef 
and soon cast back. The his 
tory of Zamora lies with fh 
Visigoths, the Romans and thi 
wars of Castile. 

Beneath the walls the Duen 
is as yellow and green asi 
serpent, the second river @ 
Spain. Like all the Spanisl 
waters, it is low in the fiera 


which could have stood. but 
little more ripening —so he 
shaded it with his hat. He un- 


and lined with old houses, is typical of many thoroughfares in Zamora. 
Built on a rocky eminence overlooking the Duero River, Zamora still 
preserves its medieval appearance and many of its venerable buildings. 
The citadel dates from the eighth century, and four of the city’s churches 


» summer when heat saps it 


strength to the bone, but in th 
winter it whelms into flood amt 
with the power of a dragol 


buttoned his robes. Phew. He 
was too polite to ask the other 
travelers to lower the blind. I could not reach it either, and the 
emaciated young man with a cigar complexion who was sitting 
by the window was hostile to everyone and everything. He 
snapped at the landscape. He fidgeted his long legs and twid- 
dled a thin cane with a white dog’s head on it in a way that 
would drive you mad. You could hear his tinny breath. The 
priest got out at the next village and lowered himself with some 
difficulty. He said goodbye in a bland cloudy voice, somewhat 
sculptured, “Vayan ustedes con Dios, Senores.” The marble 
baroque tone of the complete ecclesiastic. His short blunt fingers 
flickered cherubs... 

The priest was replaced by an enormous woman in black 
satin’ who sincerely thought she was half as big as she really 
was. She was shouldered and shored into the bus. She stood 
up and lifting up the skirt of her coat revealed a vivid violet 
lining. I shuddered as I saw that huge block of posterior, that 
thundery cumulus about to sink its.storm-upon us. Slowly it 
bent down, sank upon us like a damp heat against which we 
could do nothing. She laughed with the raucous good nature 
of the very large. Ha! ha! ha! “How is it:they always make 
these buses so small,” she remarked. Everyone of her five 
yellow cushions of chin thudded with dusty and faintly cachou 
laughter. ; 


from the twelfth. 


gnashes whitened jaws on thi 
weirs and swells breast # 
breast with the bridges. 

There was a youth lolling in the dust by the bank of th 
river watching the fishermen. “Three years ago,” said he, speak 
ing of the river as though it were a recalcitrant but powerfu 
citizen of the town, “it rose to the arches, having sunken tht 
islands so that only the tops of the trees were above the water 
You could see the rabbits rushing up the trees for safety, thi 
poor creatures.” He was a lazy faced orange complexionet 
youth, and he wanted only a few flies to be tacked onto his fac 
to make him the complete Arab. “And what happens here if 
Zamora,” I asked. 

“What happens here! Nothing, nothing. We are ven 
pacific. But we are very religious too. Oh, very religious. Yot 
never saw sO many processions as we have. We have almos 
as many as Seville. It is said we Spaniards are a religiou: 
people, but here in Zamora it is a barbarity.” 

Between Zamora and Salamanca there is a strong regiona 
rivalry, and by walking through the streets of the two cities | 
could perceive how Zamora was religious in a way differen’ 
from Salamanca. Salamanca was glutted with convents, monas: 
teries, churches, seminaries, their little businesses and intrigues 
and theological glooms, the friction between the Orders, th 
suspicions of the laity, all the jealousies of an over-developec 
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-bred ecclesiasticism. There must 
een hundreds of priests and nuns in 
anca. Zamora had a healthier quota. 
streets were not walled with blank 
ts. 
the early morning I was awakened 
e clamor and banging of bells as 
lh all the cans and pails of the city 
smebeing whacked into challenge by the 
ul. When one outburst had tired 
another bombardment began in a 
er parish, and was taken up, turn by 
in the lower parishes by the river. 
, bang, banging good iron and copper 
on that cuffed you on the head and 
ars and knocked you into a state of 
ity. I do not blame those Spanish 
for the Spaniard hears none but the 
1est noises, nothing but violence ever 
trates him. Nothing but force ever 
inces him. The cruelty of the In- 
Htion convinced him as it stirred the 
ish up to resist. We must be per- 
ed by quietness and privacy. Our 
must be sentimental, sweet and 
y. Bang us and we bang back. Bang 
. and we have them stopped. 
ne bells like angry priests were rating 
town about the procession of Santa 
z. Get out and follow that procession! 
will make so much row that you shall PREPARING FOR THE DAY’S BUSINESS 


w about the Santa Cruz. This anvil In every Spanish town the market women are up at the crack of dawn arranging their fruits and 
se is the voice of God’s Church, iron Vegetables in preparation for the day’s business. To the right are seen a collection of the large 
¢ heavy jars which are in such common use throughout Spain. 


copper that made the heretics jump. 
s is the great and only Church because 


as the right to make as much noise as it likes. It is Spain on the Cross was borne by a dozen swearing, sweating bearers 
ing God. Even God must be afraid of Spain. half hidden by draperies behind a platform. The image was so 
‘he procession like a slow black creature, a dragon with heavy that it had to be let down frequently. The figure of 
ead of priests and acolytes, and an upreared image of Jesus, Jesus was carved in wood, an emaciated and suffering thing— 


me with candles, moved on its belly out of the Church of how the Spanish worship suffering and blood—that brought pity 
ita Cruz and into the Plaza, coiling about the fierce brigade to the eyes. The pale sun, light as oats, shone queerly awry on 
American and Italian cars that daily catapulted down the side the hundreds of little silver crosses as they clicked and tapped 
the cliff out of the city to the Railway Station. The speed away over the cobbles, out of the Plaza and into the side alleys, 
vs, gods of the accelerator, took off their caps and watched to the drum beat and the break of feet. I followed the proces- 
mystical creature encircle them. sion and eventually stopped outside a theater where a man was 
Vith its long candles protected by globes from the pagan posting up the pink bills of a cinema performance. I asked 
ds that blew onto the hill from every opening of the tableland, him were there no plays. He spat into his pail and looked at 
procession was led by thin old men each holding a black me seedily. He nodded his head to the procession that had just 
with a silver crucifix An enormously heavy image of Jesus gone by. “Entre la iglesia y el cine—nada. Between the church 
and the cinema—nothing. With the cin- 
ema on Thursday and the church doing 
something every other day of the week, 
the people have no emotion or money left 
for the theater.” When I asked him what 
he thought of that, he shrugged his 
shoulders and showed the truest Spanish 
indifference, “It doesn’t matter to me.” 

I climbed into the sky to the full height 
of the city and saw the Cathedral, somno- 
lent block of ochre with a beautiful Ro- 
manesque doorway, that rosette of arches 
rich and sincere. I looked down upon the 
tiled roofs caked together and heard rising 
from among them the wheelwright’s ham- 
mer and the anvil ring of the smithy. The 
plains stood upright like an immense wall 
with the Duero at the foot of it. Hlow 
many times had monks of the Cathedral 
watched the dust of the advancing in- 
vaders rise in their baked land of corn and 
vines and seen the red ravaging fires built 
in pillars to heaven. 

There was an old city gate here which 
was guarded—for octroi purposes—by a 
kind old man who had lost his leg in 

ALONG THE ROAD cart accident, and because of this hj 
ng the roadways of Spain one frequently recalls the statement that a Spaniard resembles the child friends had got together and by this 


1 European by an Abyssinian mother. Spain is, in fact, a great detached fragment of North fluence and that had succeeded in get 
Africa and the temperamental similarities between the two countries are numerous him the sinecure. He earned seve 


IN SPAIN’S ANCIENT 
The humdrum routine of life in the market-place 
settled upon the city since the great days when it was 
learning, In the sixteenth century Salamanca’s population was nearly double what it is today, 
and at that time there were 10,000 resident students 
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Salamanca that Columbus lectured on his discoveries, 
long before it had won general acceptance. 


AT OF LEARNING 


from all parts of the continent. It was at Pe 
and here the Copernican system was taught he confessed, though half the town doe 


There are over a hundred of them in 
city. When that priest came by the oth 
reales a week, about three shillings. Fixed and certain it was, day we were talking about it—just as you have stopped now # 


world. For where 
artistic proces: ssion 
sculptur és. 
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of Zamora. 


Sal 


one of Europe’s most illustrious seats of fronds of cheek 


motorcar, the aeroplane, steam and 
phones, and up to the very wireless 
were all invented by priests in them 
asteries’ “You do everything? I 
The fact is they work for themy 
account. Too much. Too much 
not good for a man to have as 
fingers in the pie as they have. 

“Yet this is a religious city. 

religious city in Spain. 
else are there) 


which are Aighecre marvel and 
itself cannot touch them. 
priest told me. “The Christs and they 
gins of Seville are nothing to those 
Zamora, he said. ‘Nothing. Theya 
be good and worth i 
cofradias of Seville may be rich and tm 
is no doubt Andalusia is a rich counip 
and an amusing one too—they are ve 
amusing those Andalusians—but stil} s 
said, the most artistic, the rarest, the mips 
miraculous are the Christs and VWirga 


A mule team passed, striking fire a 
volleys of dust down the hill, brass 
ing. The arbitrio watched 1 
Paco,’ shouted the driver. 
drowsed the arbitrio, his bright eyes a 
slamanca reveals the listlessness that has pearing like berries between the yella 


“But I do not belong to a cofradu 


and this with the height above the city walls at which he was rest a little before going down to the river—and I said to hia 


serched in bland authority, vave him a serenity 
JI +? 


breadth of outlook which was like 


taxable that way! 


Krom this height he could see swinging 
out in the river, and seeming to be carried 
out by the yellow current, a spit of land 
on which stood a ruined building with a 
cross on top of it. I asked what that 
building had been and he said that it had 
been years ago a flour mill—every mule 


team on that twirling plain bore flour- 


kept by a company of Friars. “Ay yai,’ 
he sighed, for the warmth was like that. 
“Those were the days when the Friars 
ruled, and when they were the masters,” 
said he, ‘When we worked for the priests. 
Now all that is over. It’s a wonder they 
have not been thrown out of the country. 
Other countries have thrown them out. 
sut the trouble with the priests is that 
they are too industrious. They work too 
hard and they think too much. They do 
They never stop. <A priest, 
one of these good men from the Cathe- 
dral, stopped and talked to me the other 
day, as you have, on his way down for a 
walk by the river, and a very nice man 
he is too, a great friend of mine—oh, yes, 
they are all very great friends of mine— 
but too intelligent, too intelligent—and 
‘Do you know 
all the great inventions of the world, the 


everything 


this priest he said to me. 


sunshine upon his counte- 
nance, To sit in the sun and to be sure of your view and your a proces 
three shillings. Only the straggling mule 
slashing as the poor creatures slid and sprawled with loads of 
flour down the hill to the mills on the 
priests from the Cathedral above who always had a kind word 
to say, passed that way. There were no customs. “Arbitrio” 
they called him—it was even printed in brass on the pink band 
of his cap—but whoever brought anything 


teams, brassy bells 


river 


vides a convenient place for the exchange of the latest scandal. The fountains so common 


a security, a 


bank, and the 


(Continued on page 50) 


MID-DAY GOSSIP 
Vor the village gossips, and they are as numerous in Spain as elsewhere, the fountain always pr 


what is the good of joining a cofradia and paying so much fé 
your subscription when all you get is the privilege of follows 
ion round the streets, which would be worth nothin 
to a one-legged man like me, and when you are dead they giv 
you eight masses for your soul, I said. I said, man, I said, wit 
all due respect to you, when you are dead you are dead, an 
even if you had 500 masses and paid for them, you wouldn 
be any better off, I said. I said, what’s dead is dead, I said t 


Spain are one of the less pretentious legacies from the past, but they add a note of beauty to mar 


of the most poverty-stricken of the old Spanish cities. 


i es 


sual and picturesque 
h the isles of the 
or hidden 


Intil the past few years 
explorer of the Great 
joky Mountains, 
ich for sixty miles 
irk the boundary be- 
een Tennessee and 
ith Carolina, had to go 
horseback or on foot. 
day the traveler can 
‘tor to the foot of the 
st massive range in 
stern America, though 
ascend the highest 
aks he must park his 
r and climb. 
The isolation which for 
nturies has marked the 
eat Smokies and the 
ople who live in its val- 
's is gradually changing 
d there will be still 
eater changes within the 
xt few years. For this 
ud has been chosen as 
e site of a great Na- 
nal Park because of its 
gh mountains, deep val- 
ys, and wooded slopes 
vered with some of the 
est forests left in 
merica and sheltering an 
1exampled variety of 
ees, shrubs and wild 
ywers. The 428,000 
res designated for a Na- 
yal Park are owned by 
few large lumber com- 
nies and by mountain 
milies who are farmers, 
snters and pioneers in 
eir manner of living and 
ode of thought. But if 
1 wish to meet the 
omen who weave, the 
en who sing old ballads 
ud compore new ones, 
1¢ children who go bare- 
x0ted to school and re- 
pond to your greeting 
‘ith a shy “howdy,” you 
ust hurry. 
As you motor over 
ood roads through a 
ely rolling country you 


A Visit to Our Contemporary Ancestors in the Great Smokies 


HERE is today in these United States a land where soft- 
voiced women with serene faces sit at hand-made looms 
and weave fine linens; where men sing old ballads forgotten 
he rest of the world and school children cling to old words 
phrases used by their ancestors back in the sixteenth cen- 
- a land where time lingers and yesterday links elbows with 
y. This land is within easy reach by train or automobile of 
thirds of the people of the United States, is less than a thou- 
miles from New York or Chicago, half that from the Na- 
lal Capital, yet it is less known to travelers in search of the 


Customs 


Surviving From the Elizabethan Age—The Results 
- of Centuries of Isolation 


By LAURA THORNBOROUGH 
Photographs by the author 


to the Tennessee Smokies. 


IN A LOST VALLEY OF THE GREAT SMOKIES 


Tucked away in the isolated valleys of the Great Smoky Mountains are the old cabins 

of one of the most interesting groups of people in America. Descendants of pioneer 

ancestors, these mountaineers preserve the speech, the manners and the customs of 

a bygone age. Here is a typical mountain home, an old log cabin made of hewn logs 

cunningly dovetailed together and a newer addition boasting the luxury of windows 
and a porch. 
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MERICANS THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FORGOT 


find the hills growing up into mountains and the mountains be- 
coming higher and higher as you approach Knoxville, key city 
From there you may motor fifty 
miles to Cade’s Cove and stop with a mountain family, in lieu 
of a hotel, while you explore the neighboring peaks of Thunder- 
head and Gregory Bald. Or you may motor forty miles to Gat- 
linburg, one of the gateways to the proposed Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, and stop at a mountain inn. 
less than two hours from a big, bustling commercial city you find 
yourself in another world, another age. 


And again, in 


On the drive into the 
heart of the Smokies you 
find farm houses giving 
place to cabins perched 
dizzily on a mountain 
side with perpendicular 
cornfields behind the 
house, 

“It’s a mystery how 
they make a living,” you 
murmur to yourself. But 
is it a mystery? These 
descendants of pioneer 
ancestors, proud of their 
Anglo-Saxon stock, cling 
to pioneer ways because 
of the conditions under 
which they live. They 
are dependent upon their 
own industry for the 
necessities of life. They 
are their own carpenters, 
plumbers, wheelwrights, 
masons, and shoemakers 
as a matter of course and 
of economy. Their ver- 
satility is amazing. 
Many mountain men 
build their own houses 
and make their own fur- 
niture. The women 
weave towels, rugs, dra- 
peries, coverlets and piece 
quilts. 

For the most part their 
wants are few and Na- — 
ture is kind. The forests 
furnish necessary fire- 
wood and in some cases 
lumber for the home. A 
space is cleared, the in- 
evitable patch of corn 
planted and frequently a 
garden. Many own 4 
cow, pig and chickens and 
the more prosperous a 
horse or a mule. The men 
farm, hunt and fish. Be- 
tween seasons they work 
on the public roads or 
for one of the lumber 
companies that own most 
of the two hundred thou- 
sand acres of virgin tim- 
ber that exist at this 
writing. The fireside in- 
dustries help to support 
many a family. In and 


er 


speare could revisit the earth 
day he would feel more at 
among our Mountain Peopl 
anywhere else. His mother cooke 
on an open fireplace; she used 
same spinning wheel; wove he 
homespun on the same rong 
hewn loom; lighted her hogs 
with the same grease lamp; am 
sang her children to sleep wit 
the same ballads that our mou 
tain women use today.” 

You explain your presence. 
heard you did some weaving 
Would you let me see how yor 
do it and then show me some 
your finished work ?” 

“Why, shore. I'll be glad to 
If she regrets being disturbed she 
is too well bred to show it. 

“T warped this piece yesterday, 
she continues, “and one of fhe 
heddles don’t work just right™ 
She scrutinizes a network 
wooden beams. “I reckon this one 
got a little grain slantwise.” 

She dexterously adjusts 
wooden piece referred to while 


PLAYING GENERAL JACKSON’S MARCH you examine the complicated 


The amiable old musician has never known any music but that of the fife and drum. “I’ve had no wooden mechanism. Seeing your 
eddication,” he said. bee only went to school a day or two now and then, but I did purty well; I larned interest your hostess contin esa 
all but two letters of the alphabet. I lived in the dark ages when thar warn’t no schools back in the “My husband made this loom, all 


iOnmEABIS but the sley. That belonged to my 

mother and I’m powerful proud 

around Gatlinburg there is scarcely a home without its loom. of it. She taught me to weave.” ‘ 

Stopping at the home of a weaver you find her singing to a “Weaving looks very difficult,’ you murmur admiringly. 

flaxen-haired, blue-eyed child of two or three, playing at her “As you get used to it and learnt good you delight in it,” 

knees. You pause to catch the words of the song. It is an old comes the smiling answer. “Of course you have to haye a draft, 

English ballad. then you jest follow it. First I press on this pedal, then on that 
“Is this your bride? I think she’s miserable brown; one. This is an easy pattern. Anybody could do it.” 

And you could have married as fair a skinned girl “What are you making os you inquire as she picks upa shuttle 


As ever the sun shined on, 
As ever the sun shined on.” 

The weaver pauses in her song 
but not her work. You are about 
to knock when she begins a new 
song with a more rollicking tune. 
“Kill that rooster, shoot him dead, 

Don’t want him eatin’ that shortenin’ 
bread.” 

The child likes the more cheer- 
ful tune, looks up and smiles, 
catches sight of you in the door- 
way and hides her face shyly in 
her mother’s lap. The weaver, 
seeking the cause, spies you and 
smiles a greeting. 

“Won't you come in and have a 
chair and set awhile? I'll fotch 
a rocker. No, hit ain’t a grain 
o’ trouble.” 

You accept the invitation eager- 
ly. You have come to the Ten- 
nessee Smokies not only because 
of the mountain scenery but be- 
cause you desire to know the 
mountain people. When your 
hostess offers to “fotch” a chair 
you recall having read that the 
language of the mountain people 
is neither careless nor degraded 
but a survival of Elizabethan 
English. 

As you take the rocking chair 
placed for you near an open fire- 
place you observe an old-fash- 
ioned covered oven, round and 
black and made of iron. Wasn’t 


wound with blue thread. 
“Hit’s a towel and this border is real indigo, made of vegetable 


6 5 


FEEDING THE MOLASSES MILL 


Horse power serves to operate this antiquated machine which turns the ripe sugar cane into the sweet 

juice that is later “biled” down into molasses. The old mountaineer who is feeding the machine prides 

himself that he knows as much about herbs as any man in the Great Smokies. He claims a knowledge of 
some one hundred and fourteen varieties. 
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el make it my- 


e strays to a 
on which you 
woolen scarfs, 
towels and 
ers and_ silk 
cotton bags of 
y colors. 
Jo you. weave 
‘ashioned wool 
rlets?” you in- 
> 
My sister does 
sentleman’s 
rey, Pine 
om, Chariot 
eel, Maiden’s 
ight and Ten- 
see Trouble.” 
. scarf with a 
am - colored 
kground and 
abow border 
ches your eye. 
wonder they 
re once called 
uscinators.” 
A child comes 
yly in and looks 
riously at you. 
“You're late get- 

’ home from 
“hoo l,” thie 
other declares 
idly. “Run along 

the spring, Cleo- 
us, and get the 
dy a drink of nice 
Id water.” 

You study the 

oman at her 
eaving. She is of 

edium height 

ith light brown 
uir and dark 
“own eyes, a well 
yunded face and 
sure, and she 
akes a pretty pic- 
ire in her light 
plored cotton 
own. There is a 
ok of wholesome 
ell-being about 
er and the two 
hildren. 

“How many 
hildren have 
ou?” you inquire. 

You have heard 
iat mountain families are large ranging from ten to twenty, 
nd are surprised at the answer, “Three, one older than Cleo- 
hus and Genola.” 

“Genola,” you repeat, inquiringly. 

“Yes, named for her aunt Magnola, but we changed it a little 
rain.” 

And was Magnola changed from Magnolia, you wonder, that 
yvely southern tree which you have seen so frequently. 

You would like to linger here, but you are bent on a tour of 
xploration and are in search of the log cabin of pioneer an- 
estors and eager to meet the present-day dwellers therein. 
“his family lives in no log cabin but in a modern, well-built, two- 


THE OLD-FASHIONED LOOM 


proud of it. 


“T bile the backs, After bilin’ I bend ’em. The 
shaving horse and foot lathe for turnin’ the 
posts are in the shed there. My husband useter 


“My husband made this loom, all but the sley. 
That belonged to my mother and I’m powerful 
She taught me to weave. As you 
get used to it and learnt good you delight in it.” 


AT THE MOUNTAIN SCHOOLHOUSE 


The youths of the Smoky Mountains learn their three “Rs” in the simple old-fashioned schoolhouse 
with one classroom. These youngsters, who have just come out for recess, are evidently pleased 
to be able to pose for a camera. 
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story house which 
would be a credit 
to any suburb 
planned for people 
of “moderate 
means. 

Proceeding up 
the red road which 
seems to run into 
the side of one of 
the tall ridges that 
look benignly 
down on the peace- 
ful valley it pro- 
tects, you discern a 
man plowing corn. 
The weaver’s hus- 
band, no doubt. 
The sight recalls a 
motion picture you 
have seen purport- 
ing to be a true 
picture of the 
southern moun- 
taineers and show- 
ing drunken, lazy 
men smoking in 
the shade of an ap- 
ple tree while the 
women plow the 
corn, and a title 
told you that the 
mountain women 
were mere slaves 
aabpowalsisalee oilers 
whipped curs to 
do their master’s 
bidding! Could 
that be a truer pic- 
ture than that 
which you are now 
iseeing ? 

Proceeding up 
the wedge-shaped 
valley you come to 
the bank of the 
chattering moun- 
tain stream which 
shows the road the 
way to go. A small 
grist mill attracts 
your attention. 
How an artist 
would love it! You 
are delighted to 
find the miller 
within. He tells 
you that the mill is 
right convenient 
for grinding his 
and his neighbors’ 
corn and that it is 
called a tub mill 
because it will 
grind a tub of meal 
a day, all you have 
to do is to turn the 
water on and off the wheel; ’tis as simple as can be. 

As you proceed on your way the road becomes narrower, the 
ridges taller, the houses fit more snugly into the landscape. You 
are climbing now and the shade from interlacing branches over- 
head is most welcome after a sunny stretch. Ah, there is one 
of the forty-five-degree hillside cornfields, the steepest you have 
yet seen, so steep you can readily believe that a man might fall 
out of his own field and break a leg.. Adjoining ig an apple or- 
chard. The farmers are finding that fruit-growing is profitable 
and apples are suited to the climate. Only yesterday your 
mountain guide had said, “This hillside farming is what beat me 
out on farming.” 


MAKING CHAIRS 


make chairs, but I can beat him now.” 
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LMOST everyone who 
visits Paramaribo, the 
capital of Dutch 


Guiana, thinks the costumes 
of the “cotta-missies” are 
the most unique and as- 
tonishing item in the entire 
range of strange sights, 
smells, sounds and customs 
in this museum-city of the 
South American tropics. 
The word “cotta-missie” 
undoubtedly meant, origin- 
ally,a negress of the 
QOuarters—the compound ad- 
jacent to the great planta- 
tion headquarters — where 
house-servants dwelt in 
majestic isolation from 
lowly field workers. The pronunciation of the combination was 
first, “quarter-missie”; then, “quata-missie”; and, finally, “cotta- 
missie.” The word is a characteristic specimen out of Bush- 
Negro English, a gone-to- 
seed patois persisting in the 
lower-class population—in 
spite of changing sovereign- 
ties—from the earliest colo 
nization days, when African 
slaves were first brought to 
this fertile shore in English 
ships by English sea-adven- 
turers, and were sold to 
english plantation owners. 

Strangers arriving in 
Paramaribo get their first 
sight of these unusual cos- 
tumes upon passing out 
from the Custom-House 
Stelling into the jabbering 
groups of festively adorned 
natives that fill the sur- 
rounding plaza. For the 
arrival and the departure of 
ships are gala times, ranking 
in popularity with band con- 
certs at Government House, 
football games and impor- 
tant funerals. No self- 
respecting negress will miss 
being present in her smart- 
est attire at a ship’s arrival, 
if she has spare time for it 
or can make shift to post- 
pone or evade her duties and 
take the time. And to be 
smartly and fittingly attired 
she must be swallowed up in 
a freshly ironed cotta-missie 
costume. 

To use the word ‘“cos- 
tume” in referring to the 
cotta-missie garment is piti- 
fully weak and inadequate; 
“regalia,” perhaps, would be 
a little nearer the mark. 
But no word can do full 
justice to these exotic 
dresses, Nor is photog- 


Proudly dressed in the voluminous cos- 

tume of her forbears this youngster 

is as yet untouched by the desire for 
modern clothes. 


DAUGHTERS OF AN ARISTOCRATIC 


The Cotta-Missies of Paramaribo—Costumes of a Glamorous Past— 
The Waning of a Picturesque Tradition 


IN FULL REGALIA 


There is something almost regal in the gorgeous costumes of the cotta-missies of 

Paramaribo, This proud negress wears a particularly impressive garment, which 

billows out in voluminous folds and is richly adorned with brightly colored pat- 

terns. Still further to enhance the effect of width, she wears a spreading head- 
dress of folded cotton cloth as stiff and gaudy as her clothes. 


TRAVE 
SERF DOM 


By A. G. B. JAY 


raphy much more potent than words. What shows as simple 
white in a photograph was probably a brilliant yellow in ti 
actual garment; and the dark tones were reds and greens and par 
ples of a vividness utterly beyond imagination unless once seem 
in the glare of equatorial sunshine. It would require a painter 
like Gaugin with a genius for color to give an adequate idea ¢ 
what speech and the camera fail to convey. 

Enveloped in their brilliant and voluminous trappings a doze 
or $0 cotta-missies in a crowd at first give the impression of 
being great plump bundles of extraordinary print calicoes bemg 
moved about by some unseen agency. They might aptly be come 
pared to a fleet of camouflaged battleships steaming slowly andl 
majestically at maneuvers. It is no wonder that visitors fromm 
foreign lands frequently halt open-mouthed and pop-eyed before 
the first cotta-missies they see. 

The bundle effect—suggestive of battleships—is obtained? 
primarily through fashioning the skirts of the dress inordinately 
full and then ironing the whole costume to an almost unbelievabley 
stiffness after it has been soaked full of cassava starch AJ 
newly ironed costume need not be hung up: it will stand alone) 
in a corner of the room until its owner decides to get into it. 
sut the stiffening process is only the beginning; for when the 
proud possessor assumes her 
coat of armor she pads it 
out with bustles at the 
waistline, one amplifying 
pillow behind and its 
counterpart in front. 

A racial leaning in the 
way of admiration for 
plumpness in female con- 
tours might be responsible 
for the wearing of such 
appendages, but some of the 
older white citizens of Para- 
maribo will tell one that the 
eatly-day planters evolved 
the pillow feature in order 
to obtain a body covering 
that would effectively con- 
ceal the disfigurations of 
annual pregnancy, to which 
their comely house-servants 
were invariably subject. 

Still further enhancing 
the effect of width the cotta- 
missie wears a head-dress of 
folded cotton cloth, as stiff 
and as gaudy as her body 
garments. This adornment 
ordinarily is fashioned low 
and wide so as not to inter- 
fere with carrying burdens 
on the head, but for special 
occasions, it is often built up- 
ward, as well as outward, to 
an amazing extent. There 
seem to be innumerable 
styles for folding a square 
of cloth into top-pieces, some 
of which are so intricate 
that only a few of the most 
nimble-fingered women can 
master their details. 

In spite of the grotesque- 
ness and the awkwardness 
of her full-dress uniform the ° 
cotta-missie is always grace- 
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great plantation houses glist 
ingly clean after the Dutc h- 
ion, became the aristocrats oj 
serfdom. 

No nabob of the rich West 
Indies, lording it on his island 
domain, was more opulent or 
more gloriously lavish than the 
newly enriched planters of Dutch 
Guiana during these prosperous 
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by the quarry are typical of the nativ 
as the game they pursue. 


Rudolph. 
Abyssinia. 


But the low hot 


PROUD OF THEI 


The lesser kudu with its graceful waving horns and it: 
delicate white lines is a beautiful animal b 
€ guides and hunt 
Their food co S princi 
meat, and they have remarkable powers of 


That is a high rocky plateau, sometimes a limitless 


£ PS AG 


R QUARRY 


The two Ab 


fringes are not the real 


sea of grassy prairie land, sometimes a torn and riven jumble of 
peaks and cliffs and €scarpments with yawning chasms between. 
and sometimes a beautiful rolling countryside with trees and hills 
and winding waterways. 


> 
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In one raking sweep the Strong, 

curved claws of an angry leopard 

tore gaping wounds in this tent-boy’s 

face. He was saved from death in 
the nick of time. 


The climate is both co d and very hot, 


according to the altitude. 
What valuable deposits of oil. 


gold, silver, platinum. iron 
and the like lie hidden in that 
knows 


for it has never been 
pected. But Ras Tafarj has 
ative gold in ad 


strange land no one 
_ 


plenty of it, so report g 
Though 1erals are prob- 


ematic, grain and live stock 
are sure, and i 
of Abyssinia 
limited possib 
ducing both t 
a black slave, g 
of humped oxen hitched to a 
bent stick plow, swinging his 
long whip of 


earth and achieve therefrom 
three magni crops a 
year—what could be done 
with modern machinerv 
guided by intelligent farmers? 


A TOUGH GELLADA 
one of the Gellada baboons which are found eae 


c - * ~~ 
the hi strone 6 
fall-crown t 


the Gell as sentinels for the wild 
when danger approaches) 


eatest dang il is from shiftas—brigam 
a real menace in most parts of the country. @ 
the Field Museum expedition irequently. Ong 
n, after the party had divided in two im order to exple 
r Tange of territory, the guide of one of the groups % 
d, and from the hostile attitudes of the neighboring naip 
there seemed to be little chance of securing another. Two day 
they waited, and when no headway had been made in overcomm 
the suspicions of the inhabitants, the scientists sent out a Comm 
of men to capture a guide. Soon they returned to camp, & 
ing a terrified, kicking victim. Mr. Baum and Mr. Cutting 4s 
plained they were not slave traders and that he would be pas 
a dollar for guiding them to the next water hole, and then Se 
free. 
“Mules were packed in a jiffy. The struggling guide was fel 
(Continued on page 48) 


A VILLAGE CHIEFTAIN { 
The chiefs and village shums are by far the most intelligent people of 


Abyssinia. In his district a chief has almost unlimited power and he is 

generally obeyed and feared by his people. No man would undertake to 

guide the Field Museum Expedition withont orders irom his chief, and it 

was to the local chief or head man that credentials were always presented 
first 
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YOR Alpine Beauty go to Germany! 
Admire the grandeur of the Bavar- 
E ian Alps ~~ Giant snow-clad peaks 
ablaze with the sun, their glory mirrored in 
emerald lakes. ~ For Alpine Sports, “climb” 
these mountains in fast electric trains or over 
fine auto highways. ~For Alpine Recreation, 
roam their foothills’ fragrant forests, dwell in 
quaint villages among cheerful mountain folks 
in colorful native costume. For Alpine 
Hospitality, rest at a Bavarian Inn, pictur- 
esque, comfortable and modern. Visit Ger- 
many, the World’s Vacation Paradise! 


We will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated booklets and 
information on transportation, fares, hotels, spas, etc. 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please.send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful Germany. 


TO GERMANY also ALL PARTS OF EUROPE 


Itineraries arranged—Railroad accommodations— 
Hotels—Guide—Automobile—Air Lines 
Write for booklet giving full particulars. 


Sg 500 branches 
throughout Europe 


YF rom ci drop’ Agents 
AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc., 574 Fifth Avenue, New York 134 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 


General Agents for Mitteleuropaeisches Reisebuero, G. m. b. H. 


GERMANY—HEALTH CENTER of the WORLD _— . 


Health Resorts of international popularity and renown. Charmingly situated in natural gardens and 
extensive forests. Blessed with mild, health-giving climates and natural curative springs. Equipped 
with the most up-to-date hygienic appliances. All kinds of entertainment and opportunity for sports. 


IN THE BLACK FOREST UW) f] i ( hausen 
os 2 he “The City Without Steps” 


Frequented by people desiring unpreten- 


tious social life and the bathing cures of nt, Beautiful 400 acre park. Alkaline salt 
its thermal springs. Gout, Rheumatism, Sees springs and Fango treatments. Heart and 
Neuralgia treated. Situated in a beautiful a oe SS Joint Diseases, Rheumatism, Gout. Con- 
wooded valley. Cog railway to Sommer- ee, venient to Hamburg and Bremen. Open 
berg, 2500 ft. high. GERMANY’S all year. Write for Booklet 702. 


Write for Booklet 302 LARGEST RESORT 


More than 200,000 visitors annually. 

Social life and historic interests for 

A Cc be E Pe the tourist. Lectures, concerts, in- 
door and outdoor sports. Baths, 


drinking and inhalation cures 

(AIX LA CHAPELLE) for Rheumatism, Gout, Stom- Between Cologne and Coblenz 
iit 3 aaa ach and Intestinal Troubles. Moderate priced accommodations. Ap- 
Beautiful Rhenish resort for anyone Direct au connections peals to nature-lovers and sportsmen. 
seeking the historic and _ traditional. from | all important Thermal springs, medicinal and fango 
Medical baths for Rheumatic, Articular points of Europe. baths for Diabetes, Liver, Gallstones and 

and Skin Diseases. Open all year. ; B Stomach Diseases. 

Write for Booklet 1302 Wtevjor Bookler i Write for Booklet 202 


fa lurve intemse, ~ @EIRMAN HEALTH RESORTS —“.0000°." 


Mineral Waters and Bath Salts of German Spas imported by SPA PRODUCTS, Inc., 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE i 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN. AFFAIRS 
L. S.. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


There are many things to indicate that 
the coming summer will see an enormous 
number of tourists journeying abroad. 
One of the best indications of this is the 
fact that many members of the Club are 
already making preparations for their 
summer trips abroad. Another significant 
fact is that applications for membership 
in the Club have come in steadily during 
the month of February. In that month 
alone 1,398 new names were added to our 
roster of membership, a brilliant increase 
over the number of new members who 
were received during January. Requests 
for travel information show clearly that 
a large number of these people are 
planning Kuropean vacations this summer. 
It is interesting to note that approximately 
80 percent ot our members renew their 
membership every year. Not the least 
important reason for this is the fact that 
the Club renders a service of great im- 
portance to all travelers. 


MOTOR TOURING SERVICE 


The Club’s Motor Touring Service has 
long been one of the most useful branches 
of our Information Bureau. Now that 
the motoring season is approaching and 
that many members are plauning motor 
tours in the near future, we should like 
to remind you once more that this depart- 
ment is ready to serve you. Let us know 
where you are going and from what place 
you are going to start and we will send 
you a map with the best route marked 
upon it. If there are any booklets on the 
territory you plan to visit these will be 
sent to you as well. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


In the last issue of TRaveL a number 
of unusually attractive and suggestive 
travel booklets were listed as available to 
members. Already a great number of re- 
quests for these booklets have reached our 
office, and prospective travelers every- 
where are availing themselves of this 
service. Our files of these booklets are 
not yet exhausted, but we would like to 
request again that in writing the secretary 
you state specifically the countries you 
expect to visit this summer. This will 
enable us to give more efficient service and 
to prevent waste. Furthermore, we must 
again emphasize the fact that the secretary 
of the Club is permitted to send booklets 
only to members because our supply is 
limited. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


COMING EVENTS IN SWEDEN 


“The Day of the Swedish Flag,” cele- 
brated on the 6th of June each year, is 
the Swedish National Day, observed all 
over the country with impressive and 
spectacular patriotic programs. Every- 
where there is a festive flutter of the blue 
and yellow colors, school children parade 
and bands and orchestras are playing. The 
day receives added importance from the 
fact that the 6th of June is also King 
Gustaf’s “name’s day.” In Stockholm 
the celebrations are centered at the Sta- 
dium, erected in 1912 for the Olympic 
Games. Here an enormous Swedish flag 
is unfurled, thousands of boys and girls 
from the schools and colleges in the capi- 
tal, and men and women belonging to 
various patriotic organizations parade be- 
fore the King and members of his family. 
Glee clubs and other choral societies 
render musical programs. The weather is 
usually fair and balmy, and with mid- 
summer not far off, the famous “white 
nights” are approaching, when the sun 
disappears below the horizon for only a 
few hesitating hours. 

The Swedish Fair, the official indus- 
trial exposition of Sweden, with perma- 
nent exhibition buildings in Gothenburg, 
will be held May 12 to 20, 1928. Modified 
regulations for passport visa are being 
arranged for visitors from abroad. 

A Swedish Art, Industry and Handi- 
craft [Exposition will be held in Joen- 
koeping in the province of Smaland from 
June 20 to the 5th of August. The city 
is famous as the home of the Swedish 
match industry. An art exhibition and 
automobile salon are also included, as well 
as a large amusement park and restau- 
rants. 

“Valpurgis Night,” the yearly celebra- 
tion on April 30th, hailing the arrival of 
spring, is observed all over the country by 
the lighting of bonfires and the singing 
of old Swedish folk tunes. In Stock- 
holm the main celebration is centered at 
the open-air Museum of Skansen, where 
a huge pyre is lit and choral clubs render 
musical programs. It is also observed at 
the ancient university city of Upsala, a 
few hours north of Stockholm by train. 
Here thousands of students from all over 
Sweden assemble and welcome with sing- 
ing the advent of spring. 


FREE ITALIAN VISAS 


The Italia America Shipping Corpora- 
tion announced that the Italian govern- 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford if 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


ment hereafter will grant free visas t 
all foreigners embarking on Italian stea 
ers whether in transit or for a prolon 
stay in Italy. Passports must bear 
Italian consular visa, which will 
afhxed upon presentation of the pass 
ticket by the passenger personally. 


AN ALMANAC FOR PARIS 


There is a Paris not in the guide books 
which well might go into an almanac. In 
March or near Easter the famous 
Gingerbread Fair and Shrove Tuesday's 
masquerades are held. In April fancy 
dress balls, the humorist processions and 
the Queen of Queens. In May the Lily 
Feast and the Dog Show, not to mention 
the balloon flying in the Tuilleries 
Gardens. In June come the races—th€ 
Grand Prix and the Jockey Club. 
July, Montmartre Fair and the review at 
Longchamps with free matinees. In 
August, Les Loges Fair at St. Germain. 
In September, the Lepine Exhibition 
when toymakers and small inventors com- 
pete in the Tuilleries. In October, the 
international water color exhibition and 
the Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe. In No- 
vember, the Chrysanthemum Show and 
all the fun of St. Catherine’s Day, and in 
December, the Midnight Masses and 
Christmas Eve suppers and all the wild 
mirth of the cafes. This is Paris in the 
Almanac. 


THE FIRST SRA 


Europe, indeed the whole earth, boasts 
hundreds of spas today, but the first Spa 
was the little town of that name in Bel- 
gium, 17 miles from Liege, where royalty 
and commonality has sought healing 
waters since the days of the Romans. 
Tourists more than double its normal 
population every year. At the beginning 
of our era, Pliny praised its waters, here 
came the Czar, Peter the Great, for his 
health, here came in the 18th century the 
crowned heads of many a land, and dur- 
ing the great war, because the Kaiser 
made the Villa Froneuse his palace, his 
abdication here,was signed and a new his- 
toric interest was added to the little place. 

Pouhon Prince de Conde Spring is the 
richest in iron of all the springs in 
Europe. Surely Spa deserves to boast that 
it is the oldest health resort in the world, 
which gave its name to every other spa. 
As they say, S. stands for its Springs, P. 
for its Popularity, and A. for its Accom- 
plishments ! 
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Germany and France 


$385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing expenses on sea 
and land—including round trip, Tourist Third Cabin ocean 
passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, extensive sight- 
seeing programs, good hotel accommodations, all tips 
abroad. Weekly sailings from Montreal and Quebec during 
May, June, July, August. See Canada en route to Europe. 
Congenial parties. Experienced guides. College orchestras 
on shipboard. “The most travel value for the money.” ..- 
Other itineraries offer Italy, France, Switzerland, Spain, 
Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Norway, Sweden—at same proportionately low 
cost! Ask for free illustrated tour booklet. 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 464, 510 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


China, 
Far East, 
Philippines 

via Honolulu 


HE most varied and colorful voyage in the world! Japan—a miracle of 
Ayes Sacred bridges, banner-flung theatre streets, temples, palaces. In 
China, the magnificent architecture of Imperial Days. Peking’s 15th Century 
wall. Shanghai’s cosmopolitanism. A thousand wonders, too, in the Philippines 
and other Far East countries. QYou travel by the majestic 22,000 ton 
liners of the N. Y.K. Oriental atmosphere from the moment of sailing... 
delightful Japanese service .. - splendid European cuisine. Dancing, deck 
sports, swimming pool, motion pictures. Every day a delightful holiday. 


Sailing every other Wednesday from SAN FRANCISCO. Frequent Sailings from 
LOS ANGELES. Also Fortnightly Sailings from SEATTLE direct to the Orient. 
Write for Sailing Schedules and Literature descriptive of the Orient to Dept 2 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK, 10 Bridge Street SAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES, 19 Biltmore Hotel Arcade CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe Street SEATTLE, 801 1st Ave, 
Or any_local S. S. or R. R. Agent 
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We grow and broaden only so long as we 
travel, for travel is the most generous teacher. 


It sharpens the intellect. 


It adds distinction to charm and indi- 
viduality. 

It is recreation and education in their 
most pleasing form. 


Travel hangs a thousand pictures of the liv- 
ing world upon the romanticwalls of memory. 


Why not, this summer, gratify that great 
human urge of the wanderlust! Carry out 
some long-cherished desire to visit the great 
scenic regions of the Far West. Spend some 
time amid sights and surroundings as different 
as possible from your wotkaday environment. 


Santa Fe Summer Xcursions will 
enable you to do this at avery 
reasonable cost. 


The Santa Fe wants to show 
you California, Grand Can- 
yon, Indian-detour, Yose- 
mite, The Big Trees, Mesa 
Verde, Carlsbad Cavern, 
Colorado Rockies, and the 
off the beaten path country. 


If your time is limited or your plans are 
vague, a Santa Fe representative is at your 
service. He will offer suggestions or plan 
your journey with the greatest economy of 
time and energy. All irksome details will be 


Mail This taken care of and you have only to enjoy 
Coupon 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. Santa Fe System Lines 
1065 Rai.way Exchange, Chicago 


the rest and recreation. 


Please mail me free Santa Fe Booklets ‘‘California Picture Boo‘,”’ ‘Grand Canyon Outings,” 


“Indian-detouar.’ 


(a 
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Hanamalea 


Mem “the spirit of 
WIT) taking life easy” 


. 


se S/> 
Hawall 
HAnamacea! Spirit of 


taking life easy! You sense 


charm of colorful, 
carefree — 


it in the mild, balmy cli- 
mate, cooled by soft trade 
breezes... in the blending 
of countless perfumes... in 
the tropical radiance of 
flowers. Singing in the mel- 
odies of native troubadours, 
it sleeps youin contentment, 
and soothes you through 
hours of the most perfect 
relaxation vou have ever 
known. 


Sail direct from 

Los Angeles 
—to Honolulu on one of the 
LASSCO companion luxury 
liners, “City of Honolulu” 
and “City of Los Angeles,” 
or the popular cabin liner 
“Calawaii.” A splendidly 
serviced fleet sailing over 
the delightful Southern 
Route. 


One-Way Fare 


$90 w» 


All-Inclusive 
3 to 5-Week Tours 


—arranged for every sailing 
throughout the entire year 
and covering all the chief 
points of interest in the Is- 
lands, including the volcano 
Kilauea and Hawaii Nation- 
al Park. Cost, covering every 
necessary ship and shore ex- 
pense, ranges from— 


$281 up 


Also Personally Conducted 
Tours arranged for certain 
Spring sailings at no addi- 
tional cost over that of the 
regular tour. 


For full information apply 
any authorized agent, or— 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


(oe 
730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 
505 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
140 S. Dearborn, CHICAGO 
685 Market St, SAN FRANCISCO 
217 E. Broadway, SAN DIEGO 


In that one melodious na- 
tive word is all the easy, 
tranquil flow of existence, 
© the unique bewitehing 
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Americans the Twentieth Century Forgot 
(Continued from page 28) 


shade when you stopped, but willing- 
ly told you how she made the 
split-bottomed chairs you had found 
so comfortable at the mountain inn 
where you were stopping. 

“T bile the backs.” She leads you 
to a long trough of tin, set on field 
rocks, with space beneath for the 
fire, 

“After bilin’ I bend 
’em the right shape. 
have curved backs and_ rockin’ 
chairs straight backs. The shaving 
horse and foot lathe for turnin’ the 
posts are in the shed there. I can’t 
make a rockin’ chair in a day, but 
I can a settin’ chair. My husband 
useter make ’em, but | can beat him 
now. | do everything but get the 
wood,” she adds with pride. “He 
brings in the beech, maple and wal- 
nut I need and the white oak splits 
for the seats. I could do that if | 
had to.” 

Another mountain memory is of 
the man who made baskets, assisted 
by the whole family,—all kinds of 
baskets from tiny ones that sit on 
your desk and hold letters to big 
ones that sit by the fireplace and 
hold wood, 

Then there is the man who dries 
his apples over an open-air kiln and 
takes them to market at his con- 
venience, using a wooden sled, the 


‘em to get 
Settin’ chairs 


only horse-drawn vehicle that can 
negotiate some of the mountain 
roads. “Apples, atter they’re dried, 


will keep as long as three years,” 
he tells you. 

You've abandoned hope of finding 
a log cabin when at last you come 
upon it. At first you see only the 
willow tree, a beautiful specimen, 
then the old picket fence and the 
chickens in the path, then the 
woman stopping to gather firewood, 
and. finally the log cabin, two of 
them; the old, windowless one used 
to store the grain; the newer one 
boasting windows and a porch. You 
are destined to discover other log 
cabins and in them you find the 
simple, kindly virtues and the most 
genuine hospitality in the world. 

Before leaving the Great Smokies 
you sum up your impressions gained 
at first hand. 

You have found the mountain 
people genuine, human, intelligent, 
kindly, very much like friends back 
in the old home town, much less 
different than you had _ expected, 
They are as American as you are, 
perhaps more so. Good blood flows 
in their veins and they know it. 
That knowledge makes them inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. They look 
the world in the face and ask favors 
of no one. They are not handi- 
capped with an inferiority complex, 
rather they have a spirit of inde- 
pendence, initiative for leadership 
and supreme self-confidence. What 
others can do they can do. 

You have seen wrinked grand- 
mothers with bent shoulders and 
care-worn eyes, but you have also 
seen grandmothers with roundness 
to their forms and laughter in their 
eyes looking younger than their 


husbands, The mountain woman is 
a real helpmate to her man. She 
tends the house, minds the children, 
milks the cow and sometimes helps 
to make the crop. She does it be- 
cause she likes outdoor work better 
than housework or because help is 
hard to get. 

At first you smiled at what 
you called bad grammar, “hit” and 
“thar” and “yander.” Later you 
learn that “hit” is Anglo-Saxon; 
that a professor of English main- 
tains, “the language of the moun- 
tain people is neither careless nor 
degraded, but rather a survival from 
a speech of an earlier day”; that 
John Fox, Jr., writes, “in his speech 
the mountaineer touches a yery re- 
mote past; he keeps in use old 
words and meanings that the valley 
people have ceased to use, but no- 
where is this usage so sustained 
and consistent as to form a dialect.” 
And Cecil Sharpe, the Englishman, 
declared that though the southern 
mountaineer may be uneducated he 
is not uncultured. With these ver- 
dicts you agree. 

You recall with pleasure some of 
the picturesque expressions you have 
heard. “I saw him forninst the 
store’; “the anticest groundhog | 
ever seed”; Hamlet put an antic dis- 
position on, One woman told you 
with pride that she holpt her hus- 
band with the corn, Chaucer used 
the same form and formed plurals 
by adding es to words ending in st, 
as postes, beastes, nestes, and 
Shakespeare used poke, meaning bag, 
and sallet for salad as do the moun- 
tain people. 

How descriptive are the expres- 
sions: “yan side of the mountain; 
a little whiff of wind; a little patch 
of steepness; they had all kinds of 
ruckeses and she laid by to divorce 
him; he talked moughty stout but 
after while he bunched his duds and 
left; that gal’s fust man died out 
on her.” 

Krom your mountain friends you 


learn that ground-hog hide makes 
the best shoestrings in the world; 
that there are many herbs of 
medicinal value growing in the 


Smokies which the mountain people 
gather and use. You saw a woman 
carrying a sack of herbs to the set- 
tlement store. In answer to your 
question she tells you, “It’s lobelia; 
I get twenty cents a pound for it; 
it’s used for membranous croup,” 
and adds, “there’s most everything 
we need growin’ right here in the 
mountains if we only knowed how 
to use it.” 

Back in the heart of the Great 
Smokies you have met your con- 
temporary ancestors and found them 
worth meeting; you have had a 
glimpse of old ways and found them 
good. As reluctantly you leave the 
friendly mountains you have come 
to love and the genuine mountain 
friends you have learned to value 
for their splendid basic qualities 


you ask yourself—Is the new better 
than the old? 
they? 


Am I happier than 
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Black Maj esty 


By J. W. Vanvercoox 


The story of Christophe—bor 
a slave, died an emperor, for 
most in the Haitiian revolt, am 
the most romantic figure in the 
history of the new world—told 
by the brilliant young author of 
“Tom-Tom”. $2.50 


Henry Hudson 

By Liueweittyn Powys 
The biography of the daring | 
and inspired explorer. The Lon 
don Daily Telegraph ways: 
“Matching a gallant style to a 
gallant theme, Mr. Powys mar 
shals the fruit of hig researches 
with conspicuous skill and tells 
his story with gusto.” $4.00. 


Sir Francis Drake 
By E. F. Benson 
The glamour of the sea and ex 


ploration runs through this re- 
markable biography. $4.00 


: 
Captain John Smith — 

By KE. Kesre CHarrenton 
A complete and fascinating pic- | 


ture of that hardy explorer, ad- 
venturer and fighter. $4.00 


Asia Reborn 
By Maxcurnire Hannison 
To what 
prestige broken down 
Orient? 
finds a new Asia that is rising 


extent has western 
in the 


Marguerite Harrison 


to dominate the world. $4.00 
Timbuctoo 
By Levanp Harn 
A story of strange peoples and 
an antique land which is a 
classic of life in unfamiliar and 
distant places. $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Where to stay in England 


THE HOTEL RUSSELL 
facing the pleasant Russell 
Square Gardens, lies midway be- 
tween the City and West End. 
Tube Station adjoins the Hotel, 
Spacious Winter Garden, Or- 
chestra daily. Suites with Bath- 
rooms complete. Most Bedrooms 
have hot and cold running 
water. Every comfort and con- 
venience. Moderate charges. 


HOTEL RUSSELL, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 
Cables: “Hotel Russell, London,” 
Marconigrams Free from Ship. 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Eificiency, 
Proprietors also of the— 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, 
WHITBY; ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKESTONE; 
LORD WARDEN HOTEL, DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 


THE 
HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 


occupies an exceptionally 
healthy situation in the highest 
part of the West End, One of 
the most comfortable and home- 
like hotels in London, Private 
Suites with bathrooms complete. 
Many bedrooms with hot and 
cold running water. Extensive 
Palm Court. Orchestra daily. hae es GE 
Moderate charges. HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
Marylebone Road, London, N. W. 

Cables: “Centellare, London.” 

Marconigrams Free from Ship. 


Write for Illustrated Tariff to 
“TRAVEL”, 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
and ADRIATIC 


VISITING GREECE, PALESTINE, VENICE, cOnEt») 
etc. — MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, LAS PALMAS, Ete. 


NORWAY 


and NORTHERN CAPITALS 


(VISITING OSLO, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, Ete.) 


From April to September 
THE CRUISES OCCUPY FROM 14 to 35 DAYS 


BY 20,000 TON STEAMERS 
“ORFORD” and “OTRANTO” 


Programme on Application 


Head Office:—5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, 1.0.3 


Agents: COUNARD STEAMSHIP CO. 
or principal Tourist Agencies 
or “Tavern”, 7 West Sixteenth St, New York 
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Forth 
Bridge 


OVER THE 


TWEED ¢& FORTH 


in the 


Flying Scotsman 


To visit enchanting Scotland by this 
world-famous train is only one of the 


interesting features of your tour of 


ENGLAND 
& 
SCOTLAND 


hy 
London & North Eastern Railway 


The line for historic places such as Ely, 
Cambridge, Norwich, Lincoln, York, 


Durham, Edinburgh 


The Route by which you can visit Seaside 
Resorts, Inland Spas, Golf Centres, 
Dales, Moors, Mountains, 


] ochs, A bbeys 


Plan well in advance by sending now for Free 
Literature—W rite toi— TH. th KETCHAM, 
General Agent, London & North Eastern 
Railway, 311 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LONDON & 
NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 
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Clanging gongs. . . shrieking sirens 
... majestically the great liner glides 


away at last... a carefree trip has 
started for you . . . Cook’s have ar- 
ranged all the infinite details . 
nothing for you to do except enjoy 
yourself ... rest... and dream of 
the pleasures in store for you. 


Cook’s are the logical organization 
for anyone to consult, when contem- 
plating a trip to Europe .. . or 
elsewhere. They formulate plans for 
you... develop individual itinerar- 
ies according to your own ideas, 
convenience and budget ...or help 
you select one of their unlimited 
variations of delightful group travel. 


Independent Travel at all 
seasons. The perfect combina- 
tion of freedom from care and 
freedom of route. With or 
without Courier. 


Escorted Tours of small 
groups; leisurely travel, best 
known hotels. Early Spring and 
Summer sailings. Catalogue 
No. 1. 


Popular Tours—“The Eco- 
nomical Way.”’ Attractive itin- 
eraries, good, moderate priced 
hotels. Tourist Cabin sailings. 
Program No. 10. 


Educational Tours offering 
college credit. Study groups in 
aft, music, French, German, 
Spanish, and English Litera- 
ture under competent leader- 
ship. Program No. 15. 


Annual Summer Cruise to Europe and 

the Mediterranean on the S. S. California 

—July 3 to August 30. Ask for Cruise 
Guide book. 


Motor Tours Airplane Tours 
Steamship Tickets 


THOs. Cook 
& ION 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 


Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Tracking the Criminals of Black Papua 
(Continued from page 20) 


the wife or child of a dead chief 1s 
slain that he may have a cook in 
spirit land, or a living child is bur- 
ied in the same grave that a mother 
may not be lonesome. 


“Perhaps the most peculiar mur- 
ders,” he said, “are those where the 
victim has absolutely no connection 
with the thing that actuated the 
slayer. The death of a pig, always 
a thing to grieve over with a Pap- 
uan, may cause the killing of the 
first person encountered. I recall 
one case where a man slew his own 
mother because the crying of a child 
in some neighboring hut irritated 
him, another in which the theft of 
a dog led the owner to crush the 
skull of an old woman, a stranger, 
that he met while seeking the ani- 
mal in the jungle. Another theft 
was punished by the killing of the 
woman who cooked his food. In 
fact, I understand it is quite the 
usual thing on one of the islands 
east of the mainland.” 


Cannibalism, and several cases 
come before the court each year, is 
punished by two years. Sometimes 
it is a result of ritualism; often it 
is only that the natives like human 
flesh, particularly if pig, their fav- 
orite, is lacking and they are able 
to kill little game. 


In many tribes the slayer is for- 
bidden to eat his victim at all, in 
others he is served with hands and 
feet, or other portions that are be- 
lieved to contain strength that 
passes into him who eats them. 


“Several years ago,” the governor 
said, “I had three men before me 
on a charge of man-eating. One 
indignantly denied it. He had been 
unable to perch upon a coconut with 
all his body off the ground and kept 
falling off, he said, hence had not 
been permitted to eat of the soup 
made from the dead man’s heart 
which had been prepared for him. 
Further questioning elicited that this 
custom referred only to the slayer, 
so in evading conviction for canni- 
balism the defendant convicted him- 
self of being the murderer and was 
punished accordingly.” 

The Central Court with jurisdic- 
tion over so large a territory must 
perforce be a mobile affair. Its sit- 
tings are arranged to coincide with 
the visits which, once a year at least, 
His Excellency makes to each gov- 
ernment station for inspection. 
Their number ranges from twelve to 
fifteen, temporary ones being estab- 
lished or abandoned as conditions 
warrant. 

To reach those upon the coast is 
easy aboard the gasoline motored 
craft, that by courtesy is called a 
yacht. To visit an inland post means 
long and arduous walking over moun- 
tain trails and sometimes through 
hostile territory, accompanied by a 
detachment of the black police and 
a string of carriers laden with food 
and camping equipment. Often the 
court finds it necessary to travel 
from village to village getting all the 
evidence in a case since enmity may 
keep the people of one village from 
going to another and fear prevent 
them from telling what they know if 
they do. It is on occasions like 
this that a whole corps of interpre- 
ters may be required before intelli- 
gent communication is_ established 


between the court, the defendant and 
witnesses. 

I mentioned to His Excellency a 
thing that had puzzled me—his sug- 
gestion that Beata~-Paru when he 
had served his sentence might be 
inducted into the constabulary. 

“We take them where we can find 
them,” was the reply. “There is no 
dearth of applications for the force. 
the lure of the uniform and the op- 
portunity to carry firearms acting as 
powerful lures, but a man must be 
above the average to get on. A na- 
tive who speaks English; who, even 
in jail, has had an opportunity to 
learn white man’s ways, is a valuable 
aid to the government in a majority 
of cases after he is freed. If noth- 
ing else his experience makes him a 
connecting link between us and his 
fellows when he returns to his home. 
Followed up by six months of train- 
ing as a recruit in the constabulary, 
he usually proves a most efficient 
soldier for in realty it is a soldier’s 
duty that is required of him. I have 
heard the constabulary spoken of as 
‘savages in serge.’ Some of them 
are no more than that during their 
first enlistment but afterwards they 
develop into useful, faithful, loyal 
members with what seems alniost 
phenomenal endurance and cheerful- 
ness under conditions that quickly 
set a white man’s nerves on edge.” 


It wasn’t much of a surprise after 
that to learn that the jail warder 
who so efficiently bossed the prison- 
ers at this station had been re- 
cruited from the very place over 
which he now ruled, nor did the 
grizzled sergeant shock me particu- 
larly when he spoke reminiscently of 
eating human flesh. 


I confess, however, to a_ slight 
spinal chill when, weeks later, my 
own orderly on an expedition into 
cannibal country said quite casually 
as he cleaned the mud from my 
boots: “First time me see one feller 
dim-dim (white man), master, him 
wear boots. When we _ stop for 
kaikat (eat) along him him boots 
break teeth belong me.” It was some 
relief to learn that almost nine years 
had elapsed since he had been run- 
ning wild in the bush with nothing 
on him but a string and a streak of 
decorative mud, too savage and 
ignorant to remove a man’s boots 
before roasting him for a cannibal 
feast. 

Former members of the constabu- 
lary often make good village con- 
stables after leaving the force, but, 
freed from the restraint of white of- 
ficers, frequently stoop to extortion 
under pretense that the government 
wants this or that and in a couple 
of instances reverted to savagery, 
apparently through sheer ennui from 
having no excitement such as was 
their lot on the force at times. Vil- 
lage constables are unarmed but 
have handcuffs with which to bring 
recalcitrant prisoners to the nearest 
magistrate. Their chief duty, how- 
ever, is to exercise general super- 
vision over their villages and see 
that native regulations are obeyed. 

“Papua, not more than a third ex- 
plored and not likely to be even half 

(Continued on page 46) 
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and interesting experience 
awaits the American whe 
enters Europe through 
Sweden —the charm and 
beauty of which are se 
little known to the conven 
tional tourist and so keenly 
appreciated by 


seasoned 
travelers. 


Summer in Sweden i 
warm and radiant with sun 
shine. The countryside 
reached in every directior 
by excellent motor roads 
canals and railways, is fillec 
with the interest of cen 
turies-old ruins. The foos 
everywhere is delicious, the 
hotels are immaculate, Eng 
lish is widely spoken anc 
the people, wherever you go 
will strive to make yow 
visit one of happy recollec 
tion. 


THIS year enjoy a nev 
experience. Reserve a 
least two weeks for Sweder 
at the beginning of yow 
European trip. 


Nine days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri- 
can line: or via London or 
Paris by convenient boat and 
train service—ten hours by 
‘air. Through trains from 
‘Berlin and Hamburg. Book- 
let from any travel bureau 
or write. 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWA 


Travel Information Bureau 


Dept 1-T, 52 VANDERBILT AVEN 
NEW YORK CITY 
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UNUSUAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 


NORWAYS FJORDS and the 


LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN 


Peo route to Europe including the 
St. Lawrence, Iceland, Norway’s Fjords, the 
Land of the Midnight Sun and Scandinavia’s 
famous cities is offered in James Boring’s 40-day 
North Cape Cruise which sails from Montreal on 
the specially chartered S. S. Calgaric of the White 
Star Line June 21. Rates $550 up, cover all neces- 
sary expenses including shore trips and liberal 
stop-over privileges. Consult your agent or 
send for booklet 


Our Itinerary 


Montseal eee Merok Stockholm 
4 Quebec Lyngen Balholm Germany 
Iceland Trondhjem Bergen Holland 
North Cape Molde Copenhagen England 

\ Stop-over Privileges New York 


Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise Sails February,1929 
Address Dep’t. N-64 


JAMES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE Ince. 


TRAVEL FREE OF TROUBLE 


730-5 AVE. AT 57 ST. NEW YORK 15 WEST GAY ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


rp PELE R you, are. at 

home or abroad, your 
bank account is in constant 
danger from the very clever 
crook who knows how to forge 
or alter checks. The simplest 
way to buy absolute freedom 
from worry and a guarantee 
that such losses will be made 
good is to carry a Hartford for- 
gery and check alteration policy. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 


AND INDEMNITY CoO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
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“Most marvelous of sights to man”’ 


The Grand Canyon 


Season June 1 to October 1 


This matchless view of the 
grandest of earth’s gorges 
was sketched from the splen- 
did new Union Pacific Grand 
Canyon Lodge, on the brink 
of the lofty North Rim, 
Grand Canyon National 
Park. 


See this mighty chasm 220 
miles in winding length, a 
mile deep, and 13 miles 
wide, through which the 
rampaging Colorado River 


‘has ploughed the inner 


granite gorge, flanked by 
gigantic towers and temples 
gloriously colored from the 
palettes of the gods. 

This awe-inspiring abyss is 
but one attraction on the 
Union Pacific Utah-Arizona 
tour, including also 


Zion National Park 
Cedar Breaks 
Bryce Canyon 

Kaibab ‘National Forest 
Huge mountains, 
deep canyons, rosy 


red and marblewhite. 
Vast fairy cities of 


C. J. COLLINS, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 211 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


The Great White Throne 
in Zion National Park all parts of the world. 


stone, amazingly realistic— 
glowing with ever-changing 
colors. Colorful deserts, an- 
cient ruins, beautiful forests 
alive with deer, cliff dwell- 
ings, wild horses. It’s Amer- 
ica’s greatest scenic combi- 
nation tour. 


Only five days are needed for 
the complete Union Pacific 
tour, after leaving your 
Pullman at Cedar City, 
Utah, the gateway. Shorter 
tours to individual regions. 
Ask about Escorted AlIl-Ex- 


pense Tours. 


Handsome dining rooms 
and lodges, with de luxe ac- 
commodations; smooth rid- 
ing motor buses. Miles of 
scenic trails. You’ll meet in- 
teresting people from 


Low Summer Fares 
and famous trains to 
all the West via Union 
Pacific, also low side 
trip fares to Zion- 
Grand Canyon en 
route Yellowstone 
or Pacific Coast. 


Please send me complete information including cost, and booklet. 
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now-clad 
eps er 
in one joyous 
vacation day/ 


| Cine SEATTLE, one genera- 
tion wonder city now approach- 
ing the half million mark, step 
into America’s finest vacation 
land. Enjoy the snow-capped 
mountains of the Alps; the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean; 
forests unmatched in Europe; 
valleys more fertile and _ pic- 
turesque than the Rhine or the 
Nile; paved highways more al- 
luring than the Appian Way. 


World travelers say nowhere 
is there a greater variety of 
scenery and recreation. Enjoy 
cool comfort this summer—av- 
erage temperature 62°. 


SEATTLE—at the crossroads 
between America and Asia, and 
gateway for an empire prodigally 
rich in timber, fisheries, miner- 
als, agriculture, horticulture, 
water power and a productive 
climate—is where a world city 
HAD to be. If you want to keep 
in step with Western America 
you must reckon with Seattle. 


See ALL 
the Pacifie Coast 


Come West over a northern trans- 
continental line. See Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Tacoma, Portland, then south 
by rail or water to Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San 
Diego. .Or come north to Seattle 
by train or steamship. Ask about 
trips to Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Orient. 


Low round trip, excursion fares 
daily, May 15 to Sept. 30; return 
limit Oct. 31; stopovers at will. 


Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Seattle, Washington. Room 111 


Please mail me, Freez, your illustrated 
booklet describing Seattle and 
Charmed Land.” 


“The 


Tracking the Criminals of Black Papua 


(Continued from page 44) 


so for many years to come, will 
yield but slowly to civilization,” His 
Excellency summed up. “Where 
government control is exercised the 
natives seem to adapt themselves to 
law observance readily enough and 
deliberate and collective savagery is 
at the vanishing-point. As blood- 
lust is controlled, however, an in- 
crease in petty crimes which follows 
the banishment of «warfare and re- 
sults in idleness is to be noted. More 
and more cases come before the 
court, but this in itself is en- 
couraging as it proves the natives 
are learning what the courts are for 
and the village constables are getting 
on the job for, after all, they are the 
backbone of law enfcrcement. 


“Beyond the circle of white man’s 


influence, I have no doubt that inter- | 


tribal wars and massacres, to say 
nothing of almost daily individual 
killings, will continue a long time 
yet. But even the bush tribes are 
learning. Their raids into settled 
territory, which we always try to 
follow up by sending a strong patrol 
to seize the ringleaders—not in any 
way punitive expeditions, however— 
are decreasing and each such patrol, 
we hope, will tend to give us further 
contacts by which civilization may 


inch inland. All in all, I don’t think | 


we have done badly in forty years. 
I hope we are doing better each year 
and that eventually, the methods 
which we have adopted, incompre- 


hensible as they may be to those who | 


can only ‘think white, will have 


justified themselves.” 


A Classroom in Peking 


(Continued from page 15) 


this may give him quite as much 
recreation as golf or tennis gives 
the American youth. Some of the 
ultra-modern students who had suf- 
ficient money used to yisit the mov- 
ing pictures. As a rule, however, 
the Chinese student does not worry 
about how he is going to spend his 
leisure hours. He devotes himself 
assiduously to his work most of the 
time, and he is satisfied with simple 
pleasures. 

As I came to know my students 
better and learned more about their 
lives I developed a great deal of ad- 
miration and respect for them. I 
had one scholar whose parents and 
brothers had been victims of the 
opium habit, and to him the same 
fate was an ever-present specter. 
Another had been left with a little 
girl to raise with the sudden death 
of his wife, and another young man 
had been forced by his parents into 
a marriage arranged by them ac- 
cording to the old traditions which 
are so unbearable to the students. 
A particularly pathetic case was that 
of the man who came to me and 
apologized for his poor work, ex- 
plaining that his whole family had 
been killed by an epidemic. Still an- 
other was in constant fear that he 
would have to leave school because 
his village had been burned and 
looted by marauding soldiers. These 
difficulties are typical of the type of 
handicaps with which the students 
are faced. Of course, some of them 
were more fortunately situated. 


Their parents were wealthy and well 
educated and they could hope to 
study abroad later on. There were 
many remarkable types and person- 
alities and there was scarcely a man 
whom I did not find interesting as 
soon as I became acquainted with 
him. Almost invariably I was led to 
admire my students’ character and 
their strength of purpose. 

I have spoken of the poise of 
Chinese students. With a handful 
of simple words they will discuss 
without embarrassment subjects on 
which whole dictionaries full of 
words have been fruitlessly ex- 
pended. They may not always hit 
upon the right word, but they will 
produce a word, and produce it 
with such dignity that a correction 
becomes almost an apology. The 
Chinese have innate admiration for 
calmness, an inherited love of 
dignity, and a deep-seated dislike of 
not being, outwardly at least, master 
of the situation. With this love of 
poise comes another characteristic 
closely related to it—a mania for 
saving “face.” Almost never does a 
student say he is unprepared. 
Sarcasm or sharply pointed. speech 
must never be resorted to by a 
teacher, because the shame of being 
humiliated before his classmates is 
too great for a Chinese student to 
bear. Never will a man go home 
in the middle of the year and admit 
he has failed. He will live on al- 
most nothing, join the army perhaps, 
or commit suicide in extreme cases, 
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will not face the disgrace of 
ack to his village and tell the 
5 those people who have he- 
in him, Should a man not 
7 the end of the year, he will 
juietly explain that he wishes 
jo some other school, or that 
bffairs prevented his return- 
' that he prefers to do some- 
Ise, A failed student in China 
fof the most pitiable objects in 
full of wretchedness. 
TH thing which impresses a new 
first is the seriousness with 
Chinese students take their 
Imagine having all the papers 
in on time. Imagine knowing 
xe majority had looked up the 
yords and could if called on 
yynonyms for them, Imagine 
x confident that all had studied 
’ss0n and were eager to get 
hing from it. Imagine hearing 
mplaints over length of assign- 
» ‘There ‘is no end to the 
y of questions asked, The fol- 
g are characteristic: “Was 
t broadminded”’? “Will Social- 
work”? “Why does a foreign 
object to being asked how old 
is’? “Why is up in the 
se ‘to be up against it’? “Tow 
one ‘cut a figure’”’? With this 
usness is closely linked a deep 
ct for philosophical discussions 
a great liking for ethical prob- 
These students have infinitely 
e respect for “The Great Stone 
’ as a piece of literature than 
“Ali Baba and the Forty 
ves.” Longfellow would be a 
/ popular poet were he known! 
yy frequently insist on slipping a 
‘al into their writings; sometimes 
will be an original contribution, 
sometimes a thought from 
ifucius or Mencius. Never does 
cacher need fear being thought 
ep”; rather should he be afraid 
being labeled “shallow.” Chinese 
dents face and discuss without 
if-consciousness or embarrassment 
: great realities of life, the prob- 
ns which meet every thinking in- 
vidual, To them purposes, aims, 
pirations, motives are endlessly 
scinating, They like to probe into 
uses, to look behind results, Re- 
ion is a topic which they discuss 
idlessly, 
Kor generations the Chinese stu- 
mt has been taught to memorize 


1¢ classics and the modern student 


able to learn with incredible speed 
nd accuracy, At times their minds 
re 60 retentive that they un- 
onsciously quote from some book 
1ey have recently read, In composi- 
ons this ability is treacherous, for it 
, easy for the Chinese student to 
ely upon what he has read instead 
f writing for himself, Another dis 
dyvantage of the old tradition in 
hinese education ig the fact that 
hinese students are often tempted 
» fall back upon authority instead 
{ doing independent thinking, 

As a group of Chinese students are 
rdent patriots, China’s student body 
ossesses vast potential energy as 
et unguided, which is capable of 
enerating great power once it is 
lirected toward some goal, An ab 
orbing interest in all national prob- 
ms, a surprising understanding of 
ituations and movements, a deep 
nsight into needs, are encouraging 


characteristics in nearly every stu- 
dent’s thinking. Sometimes a deep 
rooted pessimism, bred out of see 
ing years of fruitless effort result 
in a confusion which seems more 
and more hopeless, paralyzes a fal 
tering hope which should have strong 
faith to support it. Almost never do 
they speak of China—always “Our 
China.” A pitiful loyalty is that of 
the student body, a dogged devotion 
to a mother who has too often been 
unfaithful to her 
unquestioning 


persuaded to be 
children, an love 
which would answer almost any de 
mand made of it, But 
they do? 

It is this question combined with 
a spirit of 
caused so many students to be anti 
China’s shifting 
her succession of war lords, her un 
stable government, her apparent in 
ability to protect herself from 
outside influence, her uneducated 
masses, her incapacity to 
commercially with industrialized na 
tions, her finances 
are all baffling to students, Some 
times even the most peace-loving are 
tempted to long for a powerful man 


what can 


patriotism which has 


foreign. policies, 


compete 


squandering of 


who could weld by military force 
China’s many parts into a nation 
that would be more than “a geo 


graphical term.” 

Whatever the students may be able 
to accomplish, at least they are not 
unmoved the tragedy 
being enacted about them, Perhaps 
some are too confident of their own 
powers, but at least they are awake 
to the responsibility resting on them 
because of the advantages they have 
had, One of my students once 
wrote: “A student who shuns his 
responsibility toward society and his 
own country should be more subject 
to blame than others because, owing 
to his educational privileges, more is 
expected of him,” 

A somewhat similar point of view 
was expressed by another man in the 
following words: “With one political 
party displacing another, the tyranny 
of militarism holding its sway, and 
the inereasing wretchedness of 
financial conditions, China has been 
threatened with dismemberment. 
But the people still hold an opti- 
view because they hope the 
students can reconstruct their coun- 
try in the future, If we students 
fail in our enterprises, what is left 
for China? Nothing.” 

Joth of these statements are rep- 


observers of 


mistic 


resentative of the students’ attitude 
toward their country and her diffi- 
culties, This spirit in the best of 


China’s youth is one of the few en 
facts in these days of 
chaos and bewilderment, If regen- 
eration is to come to China it must 
come through her young men, What 
they will be able to accomplish may 
predicted, but that they are 
sincere in their devotion to their 
country’s best can not be 
doubted, 


couraging 


not be 


interests 


CORRECTION 
In George Allan England’s article, 
“The Epic of Harper's Ferry,” in 
the March issue, the name of the 
city of Charlestown, West Virginia, 
was incorrectly printed as Charles- 
ton, 
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Exemplified by the White 
Star, Red Star and Atlantic 
Transport Lines in ships 
that are the great, swift swal- 
lows of the seas—sure and 
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Through the Defiant Kingdom of Ethiopia 
(Continued from page 38) 


arm and arm, to one of our 
strongest men and with another on 
his off side, we started. The valley 
was as quiet in the early morning 
as a peaceful New England park and 
we thought, and hoped, the kid- 
napping had been unnoticed. But 
we had been more closely watched 
than we knew. As _ we. started, 
hallooing and the clarion Galla cries, 
with rising inflection on the last 
syllable, echoed across the valley. 
We pushed on, urging the pack 
mules to their best pace, winding 
through the dense brush. Soon, lit- 
tle parties of spearmen came running 
toward the route of march. From 
all directions they came. We could 
see:them dashing across openings in 
the bush and the hallooing and calling 
increased. The whole valley was 
roused. The clans were gathering. 
“It was a race. If we could urge 
the tired mules to greater speed and 
attain the northern opeu hillside we 
could retain the guide in spite of his 
tribe; they would not dare to attack 
in daylight in the open. The cara- 
van mules were kept as close to- 
gether as possible, but at best, 
hurrying through that thick brush 
following a winding cattle trail left 
us in a poor position for defense. It 
was a tense situation. Our men had 
been instructed not to fire a gun 
whatever happened before we gave 
the order. And this would never be 
given except as a last resort in self- 
protection; the captive would be 
freed before matters came to that 
point, provided we could control the 
situation. But it was most delicate. 
We were afraid a savage would at- 
tempt to turn a pack mule aside into 
the brush, or, possibly, let drive with 
aspear. If sucha thing happened we 
might not have been able to control 
our hotheaded Abyssinians—and we 
three white men could not be every- 
where in the long line at once. 
“Black shadows coursed swiftly 
through the undergrowth alongside 
the trail. Knots of spearmen con- 
centrated upon knolls ahead, and be- 
hind, in the trail, came the patter of 
many bare, black feet—and then, we 
rounded a bend and a big throng 
of warriors stood in the path, in the 
brush on both sides—and more were 
arriving every second. We were in 
for it. Written plainly upon those 
dark faces was the resolution: ‘they 
shall not pass.’ A person’s mind in 
situations of that sort works very 
fast. It seems to have timé to con- 
sider not only the present dangerous 
situation in all its phases and angles, 
groping for a solution, but at the 
same instant to notice external 
things that have no bearing upon the 
case. I remember a feeling of dis- 
tinct respect and admiration for 
those ignorant wild men: In their 
darkened way they were willing to 
risk their lives, to attack a strong 
caravan, to save one of their tribes- 
men from what they thought was to 
be a life of bondage. Ignorant al- 
most as animals—they were loyal to 
a high degree and I admired them 
for it. But something had to be 
done and done quickly. Fortunately 


Looloo our interpreter, was right at 
hand. 


“He was ordered to explain what 
we were doing and why we had been 
forced to do it—quickly, and in a 
few words. But such a riot of noise 
came from all sides, it was a mo- 
ment before he could make himself 
heard. An. ominous silence fell, 
Looloo’s voice trailed on, but the set, 
lowering expressions did not change 
and I knew the game was up; the 
captive must be set free instantly— 
before a battle could start. With a 
laugh—decidedly forced—I cut the 
ropes binding the captive to the arm 
of our strong man and that scared 
and shaken savage faded into the 
bush like a wraith. This action had 
a decidedly good ettect. It might 
not be too late to restore confidence. 
An old man standing directly in 
front looked more intelligent than 
the average. Calling Imar, Cutting’s 
syce, I handed him a Maria Theresa 
dollar and made signs for him to 
confer it upon the ancient. Looloo 
was told to explain to him that— 
as an evidence of our good faith— 
we were paying him in advance to 
guide us to the next water; that 
everyone knew slave raiders had no 
use for old and decrepit men and 
our willingness to take him instead 
of the young man was proof that we 
were not after slaves. The old fel- 
low considered, turning the dollar 
over and over in his hand. It was 
vast wealth to him and Looloo added 
that he would be given a dollar for 
each day he stayed with us. But 
the rest set up a howl of warning. 
They tried to prevail upon him not 
to go. We could understand clearly 
their meaning if not the words. We 
smiled genially, confidently. He 
thawed out and finally raising his 
hand for silence, made a _ long 
harangue. ‘He come,’ Imar whis- 
pered, and my tent-boy and gun 
bearer, F’yeesa, standing close 
against my mule, muttered something 
to the same effect in a tone of great 
relief. It was all over. The ancient, 
evidently a man of influence, ordered 
the warriors to return to their tukuls 
and down the winding cattle trail he 
set out, the whole caravan follow- 
ing.” 

The Abyssinians have no written 
living language other than a crude 
phonetic one and therefore there is 
no occasion for learning to read and 
write, nor no opportunity for formal 
education. They are superstitious, 
excitable, and have little judgment. 
But their most dominant trait is a 
passion for long-winded oratory. No 
slight opportunity for endless flow- 
ery speechmaking is passed by. 
When friendly, they are often em- 
barrassingly so. Ras Hailu, a power- 
ful chief, overwhelmed the departing 
caravan with presents and then sent 
with them two men who every eve- 
ning were instructed to call upon the 
nearest village to the camp and have 
the head man send out one sheep, 
three hundred pieces of bread, six 
jars of barley beer, two jugs of tej, 
six chickens, and “eggs till they tell 
you not to bring any more.” It was 
useless to refuse this superfluity of 
eatables. The chief would have been 
seriously offended. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Through the Defiant Kingdom of Ethiopia 


(Continued from page 48) 


In these days when there is so 
little new under the sun, it is indeed 
refreshing to read of a country about 
which comparatively little has been 
written. In calling his book “Savage 
Abyssinia,” Baum means the 
country is savage only in a relative 
sense. Compared with brute bar- 
barians, many of the Abyssinians are 
civilized. A great number of them 
are Christians, and some are intel- 
ligent to a marked degree, though 
uneducated. The habit of each 
feudal baron imposing custom duties 
on caravans traversing his. territory 
is a serious barrier to internal trade. 
The lack of a written language is 
another inheritance of the dark ages 
which will eventually be overcome. 
A railway now runs as far into the 


Mr. 


interior as Addis Ababa, the capital. 
According to Dr. Osgood, the 


British are eager to build dams in 
Abyssinia at the headwaters of the 
Nile, in order to better control the 
annual floods in Egypt, but the 
Abyssinian government is afraid of 
admitting and encouraging the capital 
of a nation already so firmly estab- 
lished elsewhere in Africa. Instead, 
Ras Tafari has given the contract 
for a twenty million dollar dam 
where the Blue Nile comes out of 
Lake Tsana, 
neering company. In turn, the 
United States, which has no political 
ax to grind, will lease these har- 
nessed waters to the British. Thus 
America is already opening the doors 
of this mysterious land, as she once 
threw wide the portals of Japan, and 


to a New York engi- | 


is helping Abyssinia to emerge from | 
: 


savagery. 


Market Day in Bulgaria’s Capital 
(Continued from page 31) 


stockings with the color- 
ful stripes and designs, discard the 
homespun aprons, the buckled belts 
and other village ornamentations, 
and put on dresses made in the city, 


| from soft and smooth fabrics. Then 
| - . - 
they will cease to be rustics, selenki, 


they will become grazhdanki. 


But for the majority of them it is 


not half so pleasant. If they do not | 
return to the villages to marry peas- | 


: 
; 


ants they will wash clothes for the | 


rest of their lives. For they have | 
faces like pumpkins and their bodies 
are like the trunks of low, thick, 
shapeless trees. When one asks 
them a question, they giggle stupidly 
and hide their faces with their 
hands, palms out. 


A Wayfarer in Medieval Zamora 
(Continued from page 24) 


him. ‘Clearly,’ he said. Well, said 
I, I need my eight masses now while 
When I am dead I shall 
be in need of nothing, I said. 
‘You’re one of these unbelievers,’ 
said he. Naturally, Don Pedro said 
I, and when we are both dead we 


| shall see about it, eh? both of us.” 


not deceive me. 


| against the -boss. 


That Spanish anti-clericalism does 
The Spanish are a 
and _ superstitious 

not admire the 


deeply mystical 

people. They do 
French rationalism. If they speak 
against the priests, it is more be- 
cause, as the arbitrio said, the priests 
have been for centuries the “amos,” 
the bosses, the masters, and the 
Spaniards are feeling the beginning 
of that world emotion of revolt 
Religion, as a big 
and popular movement, does not 
rouse the passions of the world as 
much as it used, religious dogmas 
today do not throw us into states of 
war. No man fights for. his religion. 
He fights for his country and, as a 
revolutionary, for his class. It seems 
that. the old dogmas are no longer 
worth fighting for; the question is, 
who shall be the amo, the master, 


| 


: 


the boss, who shall control the| 
fundamental needs of men, their | 
clothes, their food, their drink. 


“Thus—” cried my arbitrio lifting 
his closed hand to his mouth and the 
outstretched palm of the other hand 
as well, and moving his lips—“thus, 
these are the chief industries of the 
town, wine and bread. There we 
have all. All and nothing more. For 
the rest, tomorrow we shall see.” 


He stared at the river and the 
sun battled on the brassy letters of 
his cap. He remembered suddenly 
a piece of news that had been going 
the rounds these twenty years. 
“Man,” he said, “they are going to 
dam the Duero one of these days 
and make electricity. It will be a 
good thing, because then each man 
can grind his own corn in his own 
house.” 


Wonderful man. He did not see 
great mills and factories. The dam 
would be built so that each man 
could grind his own corn in his own 
house. I left him sadly; the selfish- 
ness of men would soon spoil that 
simple dream of his. 
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M OST Americans did not realize 

what a mighty river the Missis- 
sippi is until the recent floods focused 
their attention upon this magnificent 
and occasionally very destructive 
waterway. The Mississippi has been 
waiting a long time for a comprehen- 
sive history, for a biography of the 
river itself and a story of the events 
that have taken place along its banks. 
Such a book has recently been written. 
It is called Father Mississippi (Cen- 
tury) and the author is Lyle Saxon. 
From a lifetime spent along its shores 
Mr. Saxon has become steeped in the 
romance and tragedy of this great 
river which man has struggled for 
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utilize and to tame. He describes life 
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and gives a complete account of the 
important historical events from the 
time of the river’s discovery to the 
present day. There are delightful 
chapters on the levees and the old 
steamboat days. There is an abun- 
dance of curious lore, strange facts 
and fascinating anecdotes. The last 
section of the volume deals exhaus- 
tively with the 1927 flood. 


New York After Midnight 


TEPHEN GRAHAM is a master 
S vagabond. He has an eye for 
strange personalities and a knack for 
finding his way into curious corners 
of the world. His latest book is New 
York Nights (Doran). This is a se- 
ries of sketches of night life in Amer- 
ica’s great Babylon of steel. In his 
wandering about New York Mr. 
Graham ranged from Broadway to 
Houston Street and from the Bowery 
to Harlem. The record of what he 
saw is a living picture of the seamy- 
side of metropolitan life. There are 
graphic pictures of Texas Guinan’s; 
of a night in a flop house; of amusing 
encounters in speakeasies; of burlesque 
shows; of Libuse, the crazy waiter; 
of the Bowery, and of many other 
places. Mr. Graham’s book is filled 
with sharp observations. Few writers 
have rendered more vividly that amaz- 
ing, chaotic life which makes New 
York one of the most spectacular cities 
in the world today. 


The Real Paris 


N the title page of his new book, 
On a Paris Roundabout (Dodd, 
Mead), Jan Gordon quotes the fol- 
lowing aphorism of Brillat Savarin: 
“The destiny of nations depends 
upon how they dine.... Tell me 
what you eat and I will tell you 
what you are.... The Creator, in 
condemning man to eat to live, 
tempts him to it by appetite and re- 
wards him with enjoyment... .” 
Mr. Gordon knows his Paris, and 
as an epicure he knows many obscure 
restaurants where one may dine in- 
expensively and well. He _ also 
knows the life of the ordinary, hum- 
ble Parisian—the Parisian the tour- 
ist never gets acquainted with. His 
new book tells about gastronomic 
adventures and encounters with 
many strange and delightful per- 
sonalities. In this volume “a rabbit 
is more important than the Louvre, 
and the thumb of a serving maid as 
notable as the Eiffel Tower.” Mr. 
Gordon’s chapters on “The House 
of Humble Gourmets,” “The Res- 
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taurant Which We Cal 
drau’s,” “The Thumb of Cél 
“Paris in the Nose” are p 
delightful. As usual, Mr, G 
illustrated his book with so 
excellent drawings. 


V ERY few modern explore 
made more spectacular 
the camera than Martin 
During the last four years 
been at work in Africa 
some of the finest and m 
mate motion pictures of big 
that have ever been made. — 
pictures include elephants, f 
lions, giraffes and innumerable 
wild animals, Some of hi 
striking pictures were se 
in the crater of an extinct y 
five hundred miles from the 
civilization. With two hundre 
tives, he and Mrs, Johnson 
lished themselves in a_ spot 
there is probably more wild 
than in any other place in the 

Mr. Johnson has recorded 
thrilling experiences with A 
wild life in his new book, 
(Putnam). Scarcely a day 
in which he did not witness 
tragedy or comedy of the wi 
escape from death or an 
adventure among animals an 
tives. Frequently his own li 
endangered, and on one occas 
whole party barely escaped the 
pling feet of a charging here 
elephants which were plunging fr 
toward the camera. Safari is fu 
amazing episodes, and it sho 
an invaluable record of the ra 
vanishing animal life of the 
black continent. It is scarcely 
sary to say that the book is 
fusely illustrated with extraordi 
photographs, I 


Witch Doctors 


R. DIGBY has visited 
places in Siberia than 
other man of his race, and duri 
many of his journeys he has tr 
eled disguised as a peasant. He] 
gone to Siberia to collect specim 
for American museums; to buy 
tusks of the buried mammoths 
up by the natives; and he has g 
there because of a desire for exci 
ment and adventure. Knowing 3 
beria as well as he does, i 
surprising that he should write 
fascinating book on that remo 
country—Tigers, Gold and Wi 
Doctors (Harcourt, Brace). q 
Perhaps the most interesting se 
tions of Mr. Digby’s book deal wi 
the superstitions of the Siberian nm 
tives. He has a particularly brillia 
account of the witch  docto1 
Scarcely less fascinating are his 
counts of the northern tigers, ( 
lonely lamaserais of the southe! 
Trans-Baikal, of the Siberian I 
dians, and of Siberia’s great inlat 
sea nearly four hundred miles lot 
and averaging about thirty-five mil 
in width. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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MAY TO SEPT. 


Ask fora copy 
Top O'theWorld 
Tours ~its free 


'mer excursionss 


would enjoy a different vacation 
var. . . one that is unlike any 
ve ever taken . . . whose memories 
last a lifetime . . . see Alaska 

top o’ the world wonderland! 
‘tic Indians, curious totems, quaint 
majestic glaciers, colorful legends 
1e with remarkable beauty to make 
forgetable, And its ease of ap- 
and enjoyment will astonish you! 
nstance: 


Southeastern Alaska 

12 DAYS—2,350 miles of delightful 
ng. Round trip, including 

anaes ibenth 17) 9= <)> "$100 
Southwestern Alaska 


DAYS—4,000 miles of  delighttu! 
ing. Round trip, including $188 


and) berth = = - 
igs from Seattle every few days. 


your local railroad or tourist agent 
rite: 


ES G. McMICKEN 
Passenger Traffic Mor., 

4 1527. Railroad Ave., 
ES | So., Seattle, Wash. 


Oy 


IFIC STEAMSHIPCO. 


ops All 
avel Sickness 


reventing nausea, 
aintness, headaches, 
lizziness and nervous 
xhaustion. 


‘“‘Mothersill’s’’ will make 
your journey by sea, 
train, auto or air com- 
fortable. pleasant and 
free from distress. 


For over 30 years lead- 

ing physicians and trav- 

elers have enthusias- 

tically endorsed its use. 
75c. & $1.50 at 

Drug Stores or direct 


THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Ltd. 
NewYork. Montreal, London, Paris 


se SCANDINAVIA wexr 


Via Seandinavian American Line 


Four One-Class Cabin Steamers in Service 


Visit these Four Countries 


NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
DENMARK 


including 


GERMANY 


for the One class cabin passage rate 


% Il 50 ONE WAY ; 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 

Round Trip $197.50 Up 
Liberal stop-over privileges. The rate is ex- 
clusive of hotel and meals on shore. 
Swedish, Danish, German visas obtained gratis. 


Folder upon request to your local steamship or tourist agent or 


Passencer Orrice: 27 Whitehall St., New York, N.Y. 


See the Highlands of Scotland 
enroute. Then the wondrous 
Norwegian Fjords, visit the fa- 
mous Northern Capitals and 
places the world 
over for their historic and scenic 
attractions—Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Helsingborg, Kronborg 
(scene of Shakespeare's Ham- 


let), the idyllic Danish Riviera. 


renowned 


Steamers 
Specially built 

for Tropical 

Voyaging . . . 


The spell of romance closes 
round you as you sail away into 
the blue waters of the tropics. 
Balmy nights beneath the South- 
ern Cross. Days golden with 
sunlight. The luxurious com- 
fort of large, well-ventilated, out- 
side staterooms. Commodious 
decks, passenger elevator, tennis 
court, outdoor swimming pool, 
orchestra, beauty parlor. A voy- 
age de luxe! 

S. S. VOLTAIRE, VANDYCK, 
VAUBAN AND VESTRIS 
Calling at 
BARBADOS, RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES 
Also calls northbound at Santos and Trinidad 


WINTER and SUMMER TOURS 
18 DAY TOURS to BARBADOS §$250 up 


60 DAY TOUR—TOURIST 3rd Cabin 
to SOUTH AMERICA inclusive rate 
$550—S. S. Voltaire, July 7, 1928. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS Round 
SOUTH AMERICA. Down the East 
Coast, up the West Coast or Vice 


“ LAMPORT & 
HOLT LINE 


ESTABLISHED 83 YEARS 
Sanderson & Son, Inc., 
26 Broadway, N. Y., or 
any local S. S. or travel 
agency 


Seer ey oe ee ies pease 
s£Conte Grande 
nother outstanding addition 
to the 4 xurious Fleet of the 
Moyd Jabaudo Line~Jhe will 
soonjoin the Famous finers 
G@nte Siancamano and Conte 
Rosso inthe New VorkMedi- 
terranean Jervice ~~~~~ 
LLOYD JABAUDO, 3S TATE ST. NEW YORK 


A USSR Rava. ly. 
Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 


“AORANGI”’ (22,000 tons) - - May 2, June 27 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) - - May, 30, July 25 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N.Y. 
or to the Canadian, Australasian Royal Mail 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 

To New YORK DIRECT 
{_] = 
On large, modern, comfortable 
In 8-9 Days ships. Excellent cuisine. Shert 


route, thru bookings, to principal points in Scan- 
dinavia, Germany and Continent. 

M.S. Gripsholm S.S.Stockholm S.S. Drottninghoim 
For Sailings, Rates and Literature apply to 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21 State St., New York, or ‘‘nearest local agent”’ 


JULY 7th—40 Days—London, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Paris : . $440 
JULY 5th —5! Days—Paris, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium. Eng- 
land O “ 5 55 
July 7th—55 Days—London, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, the Riviera, Paris $672 


Send for Booklet A-4, giving 
complete information on all 
conducted tours. 


18 West 34th St., New York 


arco EUROPE 
TOURS TO 


at low cost, including all expenses from N. Y. and returning to N. Y. 


July 7th — 41 
Belgium, 
Paris 


Days—England, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, 


$690 


JULY 7th —55 Days—England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, the Riviera, Paris $905 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


In addition to the above conductea 
tours we arrange independent trips 
to cover specific requirements of in- 
dividual] travelers. Rates will be 
gladly quoted upon receipt of an 
outline of your plans. 


THE MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 


Telephone Longacre 5400 


pee 
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Via HAVANA and Direct 


VERY modern comfort and conven- 

ience for travelers to Panama, Peru, 
Chile and Bolivia. 18-day to 3-month 
tours 18-day round trips to Panama 
— 32-day round trips to Peru. 


NEW MOTORSHIPS 


Join the Famous “Santa seen 


SANTA MARIA 


Maiden Trip April 26th 


SANTA BARBARA 


Maiden Trip July 19th 


New 15,000 ton, twin-screw 
liners. All outside rooms, 
single and double, with and 
without bath. Spacious 
decks. Orchestra. The 
famous “‘Santa’’ fleet offers 
dependable sailings every 
two weeks. 


GRACE 
LINE 


New York 


10 Hanover Square 


Tri-Weekly Cruises between 
New York and 


LORY 


SPANISH AMERICAS” 


VERY three weeks from New 
York or San Francisco and 
Los Angeles a cruise ship leaves 
for atrip of innumerable delights. 
Happy days sailing on tropic seas. 
Seven visits in “The Spanish 
Americas’””—Colombia, Panama, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador and Guatemala. Inter- 
esting inland tours to foreis n capitals. 
Two days at the Panama Canal. Stop- 
oversin Havana,Eastbound. Luxurious 
specially-built steamers for tropic ser- 
vice. All outside rooms, Simmons beds, 
no berths. Orchestra. Swimming pool. 
Excellent meals. 


ROUND TRIP 


psom your home town at main line 
points and back in either direction 
—including meals and bed on steamer 
—first class—and first class railroad 
transportation. 
Stop-over privi- 
leges allowed on 
return rail trip. 


For 
Information 
and Booklet T 
write 


PANAMA MAIL 
Ss. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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_ Ne. Dartmouth Castle 


“Bonheur” 
Dartmouth 


Devon, England 


2 Overlook: historic beach of beauti- 
2 ful river whence “Mayflower” orig- 
2 inally sailed for America. Lovely 
2 country. coast and Old World wvil- 
= jage. 


Sranps in Own Grovwps 
Encuiss Famiy Lire 
Gas Fires 1x Beprooms 

Tennis Cover 


Terms Apply 
MISS BUCHANAN 


snouts tucvmet esr toutes asa 23 tbat AAP abbas eaves OADNKAD bd alts 


Hill House Hotel 


3 MILES FROM PAIGNTON, 
¥ TORQUAY 


Gne of Engiand’s oid Manor 
Houses. Originally built, 1465. In 
vid world gardens of 5 acres. 


Boating on the beautiful] River Dart 
Ghe English Rhine). Golf at 
Churston (2 miles), Engiand’s most 
beautiful golf course. The gate 
way to the famous Devon Moors. 
Own Tennis, Motor Launch and 
Edison Cars. Sdimon, Trout and Sez 
ishing Write for Descriptive 
Brechure 
=. Bague, Sticke Gabridl, 
Totes, £. Devon, 
England 
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Lisburne 
PEIVATE HOTEL 

Torguay, England 


Bot and Cold Water, Llectric 
Fires cath pedroom. Overlovoks 
Sea, mear Kents Cavern. Com 
tral Zor All Historic Places in 


Devon. Terms from 245/5/- 


Apply MANACERESS 


“Greenbank” 


JTorwoop Garprns 
Tonousy, 
ENCLAND 
ee 


Wear Medied) Bathe 
Centred) for Al) Busioric Places 
Constant Bot Water 
Every Rome Coutlort 


Pruprietress 
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Visit the Pacific Northwest 
on the NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


AST yeat GONOO people enjoyed the beau 
U’ ties of Glacier National Park en route 
tw or from the alluring vacationlands of the 
Pacific Northwest. For sixty miles the 
Oriental Limited passes through the scenic 
beauties of the Rocky Mountains that make 
up the charm of Glacier National Park. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Rainier and 
Crater Lake National Parks, Portland, 
the Columbia River Gorge, the Mt, 
jaker Region, Vancouver and Victoria 
invite you this suramer. En route stop off 
in Glacier National Park, Low summer 


fares. Mail the coupon. 
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Ascier Mationds Park 


The cigarette that’s liked 
for itself a 


It is sheer enjoyment of smoking 


»- that has made Camel the most popular 
cigarette of all time. Nothing takes 
the place of fragrant, mellow tobaccos. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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